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| reap tre proud was that earlier craftsman, of the issue of 
his brain and brawn; the soul of an artist and the bone and 
muscle of a blacksmith were his. Pioneering every step of the way, 
making his own type, paper, press — everything. 


Today we have gone beyond that, of course—specialists manufacturing 
for us the highly specialized material that we use in the production 
of sales books and manifold books. Printing, carbon and cover papers 
from the largest and finest mills where quality and uniformity are 
under control. Precision machinery, the best that human ingenuity 
can develop and money can buy, all combining with honest effort to 
make for you a sales book of which we may both be proud. 





Write us concerning your future needs, ask for quotations on your 
present book or call our representative in your city. 


THE GILMANTON SALESBOOK COMPANY 
623-637 EAST ST. CLAIR AVENUE + + + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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fiftieth 
Norton Year 


IS85-1935 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corporation and 
Norton Pike Co., Troy, N. Y., are 
divisions of Norton Company. 


ETROIT— center of the world’s giant automotiy 
industry — produces two million cars and truck 
annually, 


Just as Detroit's cars are now a public necessity 
Norton Grinding Wheels are necessary to Detroit 
factories. Two hundred parts of the automobile fi 

ished to mechanical accuracy by grinding. 


Resourceful Detroit meets changing conditions ath 
speed. Norton scientists keep the pace. 


Metallurgists bring forth new, harder, tougher mate: 
als. Norton abrasive research engineers meet the new 
conditions with something still harder. Automotiv: 
engineers set new accuracy standards—grinding stand 
ards—Norton skill in manufacture meets them. 


Norton products vital to the automotive industry ar: 

Norton Grinding Wheels, Polishing Abrasives 
Grinding and Lapping Machines, Refractories and 
Laboratory Ware. 


TON MPANY we ~*~ 
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NORTON. J 


* ABRASIVES © 
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ke the brilliant pageant of life dis- 
tinguishing Miami Beach as the 
country’s smartest winter resort, the 
Roney Plaza has been for more than 
a decade the criterion of social ex- 
cellence. It is significant that the 
aristocracy of this and other coun- 
tries confer this distinction on the 
Roney Plaza. The reasons are both 
obvious and subtle. Not only is the 
Roney Plaza America’s finest ocean- 
front hotel . . . with a handsome 
tropic estate embracing private bath- 
ing beach, cabaia colony and com- 
plete facilities for recreation . . . but 
the name of the Roney Plaza is itself 
a hallmark of luxurious living and 
social graces worthy of its distin- 
guished clientele. 

Among the extraordinary privileges 
enjoyed by Roney Plaza guests are 
membership in the Florida Year- 
Round Clubs: Roney Plaza Cabafia 
Sun Club adjoining the hotel, Miami 
Biltmore Country Club in Coral Ga- 
bles, Key Largo Anglers Club on the 
Florida keys . . . and transportation 
by aerocar, autogiro or sea-sled to all 
vacation interests in this resort area. 
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Write or wire for Liter- 
ature — Information—Res- 
ervations. 
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The Stretch does it! 


... Ut makes 


these towels dry ; 


like cloth! 





@ A delightful towel, the new “soft- 
weve” ScotTissue. It’s so smooth and 
soft, you'd think it were linen. 


Bec AUSE IT STRETCHES, the 
new “soft-weve’’ ScotTissue 
Towel is more pliable. It wraps 
snugly around the knuckles, digs 
gently into the hollows of the 
hands and face. It is actually 20% 
more absorbent, and dries com- 
pletely dry ... like cloth. 


And as for strength! The new 
‘soft-weve” ScotTissue Towel, 
with its 50° greater stretch, has 
a toughness of fibre surprising in 


e 





so soft a towel. It holds its shape 


even when wet. 


Naturally,“soft-weve” Scot Tis 
sue reduces towel bills. For on 


towel usually does the job. Cost 


per person, per drying, goes way 
down. 


In two minutes, in your ow: 


washroom, you can prove this 


“stretchy” towel a better towel 
Write for our free trial packet 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Soft-Weve Scot Tissue Towels 


Your Hands are the First to Touch Them! 
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F. 0. B. 


{Filosofy of Buying) 





HIS is the busy month for the hardy elan of § 





business forecasters — not so much in preparing 
their 1935 prophecies as in explaining how, by proper 
interpretation, their vision for 1934 was entirely 


just ified. 


Says Hi-Pressure Pete: The reason we 
salesmen know all the answers is because you 


purchasers ask us all the questions. 


The Guaranty Trust Co. survey advanees the very 
reasonable proposition that 1935 plans for recovery 
should give greater weight to the heavy goods in- 


dustries. 


The wisest New Year resolution that has 





come to our attention is simply this: Re- 
solved, that I won’t make the same mistake 


turce in 1935. 


‘‘Large buyers cannot afford to experiment,’’ de- 
clares one large industrial advertiser in the opening 
sentence of his message to purchasing executives. 
Coincidentally a study by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, representative organization of 
purchasing men, indicates that success in buying re- 
quires constant and open-minded experimentation. 
Both are right. Time is the essence of the problem: 
the experimentation must be done before the adoption 


of standards or the placing of contracts. 


Suggestion to Congress: Why not stream- 
line the machinery of recovery and eliminate 


some of the wind resistance? 


* * % 


The reformer type of mind which has as its slogan 
‘There ought to be a law’’ should find satisfaction 
in the reeord of NRA, which has put new rulings and 
administrative orders on the statute books at the rate 
of more than 200 a week for over a year, completely 


overshadowing the best efforts of the professional law- 








makers in Congress. More than 350 distinet orders 
attach to the oil eode alone, and Secretary Ickes has 
characterized the plea of unfamiliarity with this mass 
of regulation, on the part of a bewildered industry, 


as ‘‘the flimsiest kind of specious exeuse.’’ 
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BUYERS’ FORECAST FOR 1935 


VERYTHING possible has been written and 

said concerning the probable trends of busi- 
ness in 1935, and the conscientious purchasing 
executives have spent countless hours trying to 
digest this mass of opinion. To what good pur- 
pose, some of these same executives are begin- 
ning to wonder. 

For it must be recognized, of course, that 
forecasts are merely expressions of opinion, 
based on determinable facts and past experience 
that are available to any one with the time, 
patience and thoroughness to dig them out. 
Their value depends on the person himself, his 
intimaey with particular conditions, his insight 
and vision. It is fair to inquire whether the 
facile long-range observer is accustomed to work- 
ing with a high-powered telescope or with a 
microscope trained on a much more limited field ; 
whether he thinks in terms of the banker, ihe 
manufacturer, the merchant, or the student. 
They must be read in the light of the foreeaster’s 
fitness for the task, the reliability of his basic 
data, and his viewpoint or special interests. 
‘*Prediction betrays the prophet.*’ On the basis 
of such analysis, it is safe to say that a large 
proportion of the opinions may be discounted as 
‘arrying little real weight. 

The buyer cannot rely implicitly upon ihe 
opinion of others; it is his responsibility to form 
an opinion of his own, predicated on the basic 
conditions as he knows them, and related to ihe 
particular interests of his funetion. However 
willing he may be to listen to advice and to in- 
voke the assistance of economic experts, it is ob- 
vious that this process of following another's 
opinion is one step further removed from the 
facts themselves — and in the ease of some of the 
lesser prophets, two or three steps removed — 
without relieving him in the slightest degree of 
his responsibility. Management is not likely io 
listen sympathetically to the argument that an 
error in judgment is actually chargeable to Col. 
Ayres or Dr. Haney. 

Further the buyer may logically question the 
appropriateness of the tradition which concen- 


trates all this foresight into a week or two at the 
turn of the year. His is a job which requires 
constant and continuing appraisal of the chang 
ing scene from week to week and day to day as 
he translates requisitions and manufacturing 
schedules into terms of orders and future ¢om 
mitments. The contract season for many ma 
terials occurs in December or even earlier in ihe 
calendar year, prior to any possible assistance 
from the New Year predictions. 

There are two tangible advantages that the 
buyer may derive from the summary and com 
parison of such forecasts. They offer a means 
of judging the general tenor of business senti 
ment, and the psychological market effect of 
general sentiment is a factor of considerable im 
portance. It is the factor that gives impetus and 
life to the cold statisties. In 1935, for example, 
the outlook is predominantly confident and opti 
mistic, and it has been dinned into our ears these 
many months that confidence is the one ingredi 
ent necessary to start and sustain the upward 
surge. An impressive vote of popular confidence 
in governmental policies does not make them an) 
the more economically sound or right, but it is a 
fairly strong indieation of what type of contro! 
will be exerted in the coming period. 

The other point of tangible value lies in the 
confirmation of the buyer’s own judgment, or in 
the warning that some vital factor may have 
been overlooked or misconstrued. 

By and large, however, the purchasing execu 
tive writes his forecast in deeds rather than in 
words. Times of rising markets, expanding ac 
tivity, or impending shortage are likely to find 
the competent buyer fortified with quietly accu 
mulated inventories and contracts. In less buoy 
ant times, the bulk of stocks remains closer to ihe 
source. The N.A.P.A. business survey finds buy 
ing poliey in recent weeks more frequently char 
acterized as ‘‘selective.’’ 

And by the reciprocal nature of business it 
is this very selectivity and the resulting buying 
poliey which furnishes the fundamental materia! 
of which more generalized forecasts are made. 
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STEEL-SERVICE 


\ 
%Y) STANDS FOR THE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF 
EVERYTHING IN STEEL AND ALLIED LINES. 


BEAMS AND HEAVY STRUCTURALS 
CHANNELS, ANGLES, TEES AND ZEES 
RAILS, SPLICES, SPIKES, BOLTS, ETC, 
PLATES—SHEETS 
STRIP STEEL, FLAT WIRE, ETC, 
STAINLESS STEEL 
HOT ROLLED BARS—HOOPS AND BANDS 
COLD FINISHED SHAFTING AND SCREW STOCK 
EXTRA WIDE COLD FINISHED FLATS 

ALLOY STEELS—TOOL STEELS 
HEAT TREATED ALLOY STEEL BARS 
BOILER TUBES AND FITTINGS 
WELDING ROD—MECHANICAL TUBING 
RIVETS, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, ETC. 
REINFORCING BARS AND STEEL 
BUILDING PRODUCTS COPPER AND BRASS 
BABBITT METAL AND SOLDER 
PERMITE LEADED BRONZE BARS 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 





































Write for the Ryerson Stock List— 
Key to Immediate Steel. 
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He probably can give you 
a few tips that will 
benefit you both 


|" there is anyone still skeptical 
of the highly ethical nature of 
American business, may we ¢om- 
mend to his attention the very 
literal and widespread acceptance, 
among Managing executives, of the 
scriptural admonition: ‘‘ Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, and vice versa.”’ 
Intelligent, aggressive salesman- 
ship has aptly been ealled the good 
right arm of business. Purchasing 
is the left arm, possibly a little less 
deft, certainly less highly eulti- 
vated, but still essential to the com- 
pleteness and symmetry of the 
whole. And there is food for 
thought in the fact that this old 
human race has produced a fair 
proportion of successful southpaws, 
that a good left hook is a useful 
weapon in a ¢lineh, that many a 
port-sider has been rushed into the 
game and protected a slender lead 
in a erucial inning and has even 
punched home a couple of tallies 
on his own aeceount. After all, 
when the stockholders study the 
balanee sheet, it makes little real 
difference whether the favorable re- 
sult has been attained by de.rter- 
ous or by sinister means, as the old 
Romans would have expressed it. 
What this country needs, among 
a host of other things, is more ambi- 
dextrous management. It is a con- 
stant souree of amazement to find 
how little coordination exists be- 
tween these two arms of business, 
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| MR. SALESMANAGER, MEET 
| YOUR OWN PURCHASER . . 
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SALESMANAGER and BUYER — Too often their interests conflict A 


through lack of mutual understanding 


how inconsistently management rea- 
sons when considering policies of 


purchasing and policies of sales. 


CONTRADICTION 


For example, the purchasing ex- 
ecutive is expected to buy direct 
from the producer or manufacturer 
whenever possible, eliminating the 
profits of the middleman. At the 
same time, the company itself may 
be committed to a_ selling poliey 
that involves” several suecessive 
steps of distribution and deliber- 
ately sets out to protect the old 
traditional channels. 

The buyer is encouraged to nego- 
tiate with his suppliers regarding 
possible economies, and to look with 
suspicion upon a set of bids that 
are identical. Yet management may 
honestly hold to the opinion that 
the hope of stabilization in its own 
markets is attainable only through 
industry agreements, and_ this 
thought may be extended to the 


point where rigid maintenance 
resale price schedules is sought 

The buyer is armed with deta 
specifications for the items 
he procures, partly on his ow 
itiative and partly at the insist: 
and with the cooperation of & 


neering and designing departme) 
and suppliers are expected to gu 


themselves accordingly. But 
company’s product may lx 
stricted to certain definite lines 
capable of adjustment to custom: 
requirements, and the sales m 


ager’s pious advice to his pros} 


is to the effect that the only 
telligent buying policy is on 


complete confidence in and relia 


upon the supplier’s integrity 

superior specialized knowlede 
Management is wont to com) 

that 90 per cent of salesmen 


for the eustomer and 10 per © 


for the house. Meanwhile th: 
chaser leans heavily upon the e 


will, cooperation, and informat 
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value of the sales representatives 
whom he contacts from day to day. 


DIVERGENT PATHS 


The sales manager’s constant 
problem is to move his product out 
to the distributor and to urge the 
maintenance of proper stocks at the 
point of ultimate use or sale. At 
the same time, the financial officers 
are interested in keeping down the 
investment in materials, and the 
purehasing executive is expected to 
push the inventory burden back 
upon his supplier so far as possible. 
And so on, and on. 


{t is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to question the relative 
merits or demerits of these various 
policies, but merely to point out 
some apparent inconsistencies that 
result when a business is managed 
from the purely subjective view- 
point of immediate personal advan- 


tage in each transaction. 


WHERE THE LOGIC? 


It is questionable logic to contend 
that a company should insist upon 
every economic advantage in the 
procurement of materials and the 
investment of its own funds, while 
striving to restrain the effect of 
these same economie factors in their 
own marketing. The philosophy of 
our new scheme of business regu- 
lation (which was conceived with 
the idea of benefiting the individual 
eoneern by improving the whole 
business structure, and not by dis- 
pensing particular favors and ad- 
vantages) would seem to imply that 
if competition in price, quality and 
service is a good basis for buying, 
it is a geod basis for selling; and 
that if more stringent restrictions 
and centrol are desirable in market- 
ing, they should be accepted with 
good grace when going to market. 
It is not easy to be objective when 
one’s personal interests are so vi- 
tally concerned, and management is 
definitely charged with safeguard- 
ing those interests. But if the thesis 
is sound that the interests of each 
one are bound up in the interests 
of the whole business community, 
then the broad view which recog- 
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nizes the same buyer-seller relation 
ship in a purehase and in a sale 
must be recognized as the guiding 
principle of management. 

President Don Clark of the 
N.A.P.A., on a recent trip among 
the middlewestern associations, ad 
vaneed the thought that whereas 
purechasing—a service department 

is being pretty generally utilized 
and is fulfilling its service function 
in relation to operating depart 
ments, design and engineering, and 
is satisfactorily coordinated with 
fiscal policies and accounting meth 
ods, there still remains a great po 
tential field of service to the sales 
department that has been largely 
overlooked. 


AID TO SALES 


This observation is both timely 
and profound. Now, when man 
agement is endeavoring to tap 
every resource and use every avail 
able facility in the common strugel 
for industrial recovery, it is fitting 
to eall attention to this resoure 
which stands ready to hand in vil 
tually every organization, pregnant 
with possibilities for accelerating 
the movement upward and onward 
to a more stable and profitable con 
dition of affairs. 

What service can purchasing ot 
fer to the sales department? Fun 
damentally, of course, it must fur 
nish materials that will stand up in 
use and maintain good will among 
the trade, and it must furnish these 
at a cost that will keep the sales 
department in a competitive posi 
That 
Sut bevond 


tion with others in the field. 
much is elementary. 
this point ? 

Surely purchasing will not pre- 
sume to instruct the sales depart- 
ment how to sell. For the most 
part, purchasing executives are ill- 
equipped by temperament and 
training for any such effort. The 
purehasing agent turned salesman, 
and his name has been legion in 
the past four or five years of busi- 
ness readjustment, has found him- 
self up against a tremendous prob- 
lem of adaptation, despite the fact 
that he has been dealing with the 
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same essential factors, with only a 
change of viewpoint. On the whole, 
he has frankly been a misfit, almost 
as great a misfit as the sales-minded 
executive who fancies himself as a 
purchaser. His service as buyer 
should be rather in the nature of 
presenting his own characteristic 
viewpoint on the general sales prob- 
lem, lighting up all the facets of 
the situation and helping to present 
a complete, well-rounded picture. 


RECOVERY IS GOAL 

As a nation, we are making 
ereat united effort to work out 
We have 
approached the question through 


program for prosperity. 


vast governmental bureaus, ¢alling 
upon the best available economic 
skill ; 


through related industrial groups, 


wisdom and _ legislative 
combined in trade associations and 


industry codes; through self-ap 
pointed eross-sectional councils such 
as chambers of commerce and man 
ufacturers’ associations. There is 
much divergence of opinion as 10 
detail and emphasis, but on one 
point all are apparently agreed 
we must buy our way back to ae 
tivity and profits. 

That puts it rather squarely up 
to the purchasers of the nation 
demand and buying power as rep- 
resented by the ultimate user and 
scarcely less by the purchasing of 
ficials of industry and trade. Ef- 
forts to stimulate or foree this 
group into action by external pres- 
sure and psychological generaliza- 
tions have not availed; it is time to 
eall the buyers into the councils and 
arrive at a more workable solution. 
Buyers want to buy and they have 


some definite ideas as to hew they 


want to buy. It is logical to believe 


that the general program of re- 
eovery and the individual market- 
ing program will both 


more rapidly and surely when this 


advance 


is done. 

Promotional policies and selling 
campaigns are by nature experi- 
mental. Their suecess depends 
upon the degree of acceptance by 
the parties at whom these efforts 


are directed. Surely it is advisable 
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to do whatever is possible to remove 
uncertainties and to correct matters 
of policy at the earliest stage, 
thereby enhancing the effectiveness 
of the program at the outset, con- 
serving precious weeks and months 
in re-establishing the flow of busi- 
ness, and avoiding the sacrifice of 
valuable prospects on the altar of 
experimentation. 

The purchasing executive is the 
company’s expert on the reactions 
of the buyer. He has the confi- 
dence of his management in this 
field, and since his interests are 
merged in the company’s common 
problem they are untainted by con- 
siderations of self-interest or ad- 
vantage. He knows, by daily con- 
tacts and experience, the trends of 
selling policy and devices and the 
buyers’ defenses against undue 
pressure and exploitation. 


SERVICE ANALYSIS 

What more useful service can he 
render to his company than to sit 
down with the sales executive and 
analyze the promotional program 
from the buyer’s angle? Here are 
a few of the points upon which he 
ean contribute valuable advice: 


Is the selling program keyed 
to the questions uppermost in 
the buyer’s mind and adapted to 
the peeuliar needs of the mar- 
ket ? 

Is the design and manufactur- 
ing policy in line with future 
trends of demand in this particu- 
lar field ? 

What points could be most et- 
fectively stressed, such as qual- 
ity, durability, style, price, de- 
livery service, technical service, 
adaptability, reliability of sup- 
plier? 

Are the commercial aspects of 
the offer, as embodied in contract 
terms, ete., equitable to the 
buyer? 

Is the price poliey attractive 
and in line with that of ecom- 
petitors and eompetitive prod- 
ucts, so that the customer may be 
assured of competitive and in- 
vestment values in selecting this 
particular souree of supply? 
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If there are any apparent dis- 
crepancies in these points, are 
the compensating advantages 
made clear? 

What are the buyers’ reactions 
to various types and frequency 
of printed solicitation on such 
products, and how ean the com- 
pany’s name best be kept before 
the buyer between personal calls? 

How about the form of sales 
presentation, the policy of samp- 
ling or demonstration, the per- 


own executive family before em 
barking on a sales program, than 
by depending on inference and ex 
periment with outside buyers, whose 
interests are naturally somewhat at 
variance with the plan, and who 
may be temporarily lost as poten 
tial customers while the policy is 
being adjusted. 

The business conference has been 
much ridiculed and much abused, 
but, properly considered, it remains 
one of the most useful instruments 





The process of trade consists of a series of seller-buyer relationships. A\ll sellers and 
all buyers are bound together by ties of common professional interest and experience. 
Individual sellers and buyers are linked through the sales transaction. But the 
strongest tie of all, the bond of common interest in the success of one's own company, 
is apparently missing in many cases. Why not forge this link instead,of seeking to 
learn about complementary or opposing interests by indirect means? 


sonality of the representatives ; 
what officials outside of purehas- 
ing are to be contacted and how 
may they be reached without an- 
tagonizing the buyer? 


MUTUAL‘EFFORT 

A wide field, indeed, yet it may 
be mutually explored without any 
thought of usurping the preroga- 
tives of the sales department. This 
is merely an attempt to coordinate 
the experience and views of the 
whole organization in the eommon 
effort to improve the functioning 
of the company’s distributive ef- 
forts. It is a process which must 
eventually be followed. And it ean 
be done more swiftly, surely and 
completely within the company’s 


that management has devised. Her 
is one type of conference that 
promises much in the way of con 
crete value and that extends the 
service function of the purchasing 
department into a field where it is 
peculiarly qualified to serve, al 
though, strangely enough, the re 
lationship has not been very gen 
erally recognized. 





A PAMPHLET has been issued 
by the Lukens Steel Ci 
Coatesville, Pa., presenting specifi 


cations for chrome-manganese-sili 
con alloy steel boiler plate, as set 
forth by the American Society of 
Mechanieal Engineers. These speci 
fications cover this company’s Cro 
mansil steel plates. 
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THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER - 


it means real economy to know the right article 


C. H. BUTTERFIELD and 
F. A. WESTBROOK 


HE essentials of good valves, 

and this includes any type of 
valve, are first, correct design ; sec- 
ond, the use of the proper materials 
in the various component parts, 
and third, a high quality of work- 
manship. In order to get a prac- 
tical working idea of what to look 
for when purchasing valves we can 
do no better than to consider brief- 
ly these three essentials. Then we 
can see how they are applied to the 
most widely used 


three types, 


namely, globe, angle and check 
valves. 

The design of a valve must be 
right for the service for whieh it is 
intended. <A certain type and size 
may be used in any number of dif- 


ferent services, it is true, but some 














VALVE TYPES 
Fig. 1 


of them may be more severe than 
others. The design of the valve 
must. therefore, be suitable for the 


most severe of these services. 


SAFETY FACTOR 

In designing a valve the pressure 
and temperature limits first must 
be determined and the design laid 
out with a sufficient factor of safety 
to withstand these conditions. Con 
sequently the purchaser of valves 
should know with at least a fair 


degree of accuracy the pressures 


and temperatures with which he 


has to deal. He should also realize 
that ‘‘factor of safety’’ must in- 
clude the mechanical strains due, 
for instanee, to the piping, and 


other influences resulting from ex 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD VALVES 


When good money is to be spent for good materials 


pansion and contraction from tem- 
perature changes. 

Valves which are properly de- 
signed permit ease of adjustment 
and repairs with the use of the few- 
In the 
last analysis the fact should be kept 
be de- 


signed to withstand a considerable 


est number of special tools. 


in mind that valves must 
amount ot what might properly be 
termed abuse. Theoretically this 
should not be so, but practically it 
matter which cannot be ig- 


is a 


nored. 


MATERIALS 

As regards the second essential 
for good valves, the materials of 
which they are made, it is extreme- 
lv important that the metals used 
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in the various parts should be those 
which have been developed as a re- 
sult of experience to give the most 
satisfactory service for each part. 
The material which would be cor- 
rect for a valve stem, for example, 
might be wholly unfit for a valve 
seat. 

In the selection of materials the 
pressure and temperature at which 
the valve is to be used are of course 
the first determining factors. Gen- 
erally speaking bronze valves 
should not be used on superheated 
steam or at least on where the tem- 
perature is much over 450 degrees 
F. This is based on the fact that 
the physieal properties of bronze 
drop rapidly at temperatures above 
approximately 450 degrees. = Of 
course there are services where 
bronze valves are being used at 
higher temperatures but in these 
cases they are seldom maintained 
at the high point for an extended 
period. In other words, the valve 
is intermittently submitted to high 
temperatures, which is not as se- 
vere upon it as subjecting it con- 
tinuously to a high temperature. 

An important consideration in 
the securing of high tensile 
streneth in bronze valves is that 
the metals used for the alloy should 
be virgin metals. That is, they 
should not be serap, used, or re- 
melted metals, for these do not give 
as good a bronze, at least for valves, 
as new metals. 

HEAT LIMITS 

It should be borne in mind that 
even cast carbon steel valves have 
temperature limits. An example of 
this is that the valves which are 
being made today for 1500 Ib. 
working pressures with the steam 
at a temperature of approximately 
1100 degrees, are made of alloy 
steel castings or forgings for the 
bodies and bonnets. Carbon steel 
castings or forgings are unsuitable 
for these ext reme temperatures 
which are coming more and more 
into use in the large modern power 
plants. 

We now come to the third essen- 
tial for good valves, the quality of 
workmanship. It does not take 
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much stretching of the imagination 
to see that this is just as important 
as good design and proper mate- 


rials. Poor workmanship ean, of 


course, offset all the good effeets of 
eareful design and well chosen ma- 
terials. 
UNIFORMITY 

An important factor in valve 
manufacturing is interchangeabil- 
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plants where the production meth- 


ods eall for manufacturine§ to 


gauge accuracy, with careful in 
spections all along the line and 
final testing of every individual! 
valve before it leaves the plant ar 
the most desirable. This is the o1 

way in which reasonable assurance 
‘an be had of satisfactory servic 
and interchangeable repair parts 




















Fig. 4 


itv. The various dimensions of the 
different valve parts must be main- 
tained year after year with no 
deviation. A valve bonnet made 
today must fit a valve body made 
perhaps years ago. Otherwise it 
would be impossible for the user 
to get repair parts, and apply them 
to valves without considerable ex- 
pense for fitting them. 

Of course an easy way for the 
manufacturer to accomplish this 
would be to have a sizable clearance 
between parts which fit together, 
and allow liberal manufacturing 
tolerances. However, from the op- 
erating standpoint, small tolerances 
in this respect are very desirable. 
Consequently from the standpoint 
of the purchaser, valves made in 


The foregoing brief outline of 
the three essentials of good valves 
applies to any type globe, angle o1 
check valve. In the selection of 
the proper individual design of any 
one of these types for a particulal 
service, the nature of the servic 
must be analyzed. We will now 
give our attention to this very prac 
tical question of selecting the right 
valve for a given job, without, how 
ever, going into technical deta 
which it would take a mechanical! 
engineer to understand. Most pur 
chasers of valves are probably not 
technical steam men, but they have 
a vital interest in getting the best 
possible valve service. 

There are many services within 
the pressure and temperature limits 
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of bronze valves where valves are 


used only for shut-off purposes. 
That is, they are either closed tight 
or wide open. For these services 
a valve with a solid or integral seat 
The 


a shut-off valve is not 


is commonly used. wear on 
the seat of 
as severe as the wear on the seat 
of a valve used partially open and 
for this reason renewable seats are 
not as necessary for shut-off valves. 

Fig. 1 shows a solid seat bronze 
This type may have 
The 


dise is renewable and is not a part 


globe valve. 
the seat either flat or beveled. 


of the stem. Experience has proved 
conclusively that this arrangement 
is far preferable to a valve dise in- 
tegral with the valve stem, because 
the renewable dise ean find its seat 
better than one where the dise is a 
rigid part of the stem. 

There are many users who prefer 


renewable seats for all bronze valve 





THE EXECUTIVI 


valves as in those just deseribed 


for globe valves. 


THROTTLING VALVES 


There are many services where 


the wear on a valve seat and dise 
is severe. Examples of this are 
where a valve is used in a throttling 
position, or when eracked from its 
seat only a little when open. These 
column and water 


include water 


olass blow-downs and similar drain 


services where the valve is fre 


quently opened to a throttling po 


sition. For this kind of service a 


cone seat and dise has been de 


veloped, as shown in the valve in 
i) 


Fig. vo. 


The term ‘‘cone’’ is self explana 


tory as it deseribes the shape of the 
and dise. lone 


seat They have a 


bearing surface which is ground 
and lapped the entire length. The 


advantages of this construction are 
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the broad bearing of the seat. Of 
course in severe services the cone 
seat and dise will eventually be eut 
by the flow of steam but not until 
after it has given many times the 
life that a flat seat and dise could 
vive under the same circumstances. 
With some types the cone seat and 
dise are interchangeable with either 
flat or bevel seats and dises so that 
if the 


which the valve is beine used are 


eonditions of service for 


changed, or if the valve is taken 
from one steam line and installed 
in another for any reason, it is not 
an expensive matter to adapt it to 
service. 


the new Perhaps this is 


the strongest argument for making 


a general practice of purchasing 
only renewable seat valves, even for 
shut-off valves. 


ago about 


We spoke a moment 


the necessity of using proper ma 
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Fig. 5 
services. A valve of this type is 
shown in Fig. 2. Of course it has 
the advantage that a new seat ean 
be placed in the old valve if neces- 
sary, although it should be borne 
in mind that the longer life of the 
valve is offset by somewhat higher 
first cost. 
vere this extra first cost 


If the service is not se- 
may not 
be worth while. 

Similar variations oceur in angle 





very practical. The flow of steam 
through the cone seat is in direct 
proportion to the opening of the 
hand wheel and the control of the 


flow thus afforded cannot be ap- 


proached with the flat, beveled, or 


short plug seat valve. 
the seat and dise due to wire draw 
ing is reduced to a minimum with 
this type of valve, due to the ex- 
pansion of the steam up through 


Br sion ot 


Fig. 6 
terials for the various parts. Kor 
the cone seats and dises just de- 
scribed, as well as with renewable 
seat valves of the flat and bevel 
seat types, it is best to use a high 
nickel alloy in order to secure the 
necessary hardness and, conse- 


The 


virtue of such an alloy has been 


quently, resistance to wear. 


amply demonstrated by experience. 


Continued on page 25 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A summary of the month’s developments in the 


essential phases of the basic commodity markets 


SUPPLY 


COAL 


| panlgentniprags of bituminous coal 
for 1934 is caleulated at 358 mil- 
lion tons, the largest amount mined 
since 1931 and a gain of 1144% over 
1933. Deeember output was heavy, 
operations approaching the rate of 
last March, most of the product going 
immediately into distribution. Stocks 
in hands of users are well maintained, 
stocks at mines being curtailed. 


COPPER 


M* and smelter production of 
copper advanced moderately 
throughout the last quarter of 1934, 
and U. S. stocks of refined copper 
were further reduced, placing domestic 
producers in a relatively stronger sta- 
tistical position. World stocks have 
been reduced by nearly 25% as com- 
pared with a year ago. An interna- 
tional parley scheduled for this month 
is said to have as its objective a gen- 
eral curtailment of 25% in the 80,000 
tons monthly production (exclusive of 
U. S. production for domestic use). 


COTTON 


HE final crop estimate for 1954- 

1935, as issued by the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture stood at 9,731,000 bales, with 
quality running exceptionally high. 
The vote among cotton growers was 
overwhelmingly in tavor of continuing 
the Bankhead Act for 1935, thus as- 
suring compulsory as well as voluntary 
crop control in the next growing sea- 
son. Announcements by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace con- 
firmed this position. 





DEMAND 


The heating season, later than usual 
this year, is now in full effect. Power 
fuel requirements are estimated as 
about the same as in the first quarter 
of 1934, while higher car loadings 
and steel production indicate greater 
demand from these sources. 


Demand for finished copper prod- 
ucts, particularly wire and_ brass 
sheets, has been in good volume. In- 
creased activity in radio, electric re- 
frigeration, and the automotive trade 
contributed largely to the advance. 
U.S. domestic sales for December rose 
to 19,500 tons, and a rate of more 
than 1,000 tons daily is now being 


maintained. 


Consumption continues irregular, 
with the daily rate increasing slightly 
in December over November, a trend 
which was not uncommon in _ pre- 
depression years but which has not 
occurred in the past several seasons. 
The pick-up was principally in tire 
fabrics and heavy goods for industrial 
purposes. Buying is principally for 


immediate requirements. 


MARKET 


Bituminous prices are firm and 
changed, though there is some une: 
ness following the suspension of } 
control in the lumber code and t 
calling of a public hearing and rey 
of corresponding conditions in t 
bituminous code. The market is 
dominantly concerned with nearby 
requirements, though contract 
chases have widened somewhat. 


Deliveries are being contracted 
through March, with producers 1 
tant to accept heavy commitments 
the longer period in the hope of a 


price advance toward the end of t 
quarter. Copper alloy ingot 

have been placed on a new basis 
the adoption of 153 standard specific: 
tions priced in direct relationship t 
cost of production and price 
stant) of four basic grades: 85-5-5 
at 8.25, 80-10-10 at 9.75, No. 1 yell 
at 6.50, and 88-10-2 at 11.25. 


Price fluctuations have been wit! 
a narrow range. The uncertainty 
sulting from pressure of Government 
pool cotton a month ago has be« 
considerably allayed as a_ policy 
orderly liquidation becomes apparent 
Manager Oscar Johnson is quoted 
saying: ‘*The Government is 
tinctly in the cotton business, and 
no definitely formed program ot! 
than to liquidate this pool wit 


serious market disturbance. ”’ 
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SUPPLY 


IRON & STEEL 


— ingot production continued 
buovant, entering the new year at 
39.2% of capacity, and an upward 
trend indicated by eleven successive 
weeks of improvement. \ review of 
1934 shows additional rolling capacity 
of 1,000,000 tons installed in the 
U. S., and 2,000,000 tons more sehed 


uled to go into operation during the 


first half of 1935. This new capacity, 
however, largely replaces manually fed 
mills whieh are becoming obsolete in 
competition with the continuous proe 
ess. Eight blast furnaces, aggregat 
ing 750,000 tons capacity, were 


scrapped or abandoned in 1954. 


LUMBER 


HE policy of production control 

under the lumber code has not been 
rescinded by the suspension of price 
maintenance provisions, and quotas for 
the first quarter have been set with a 
view to attaining market stabilization 
through a more drastic curtailment of 
production that will require depletion 
of the heavy stocks now on hand at 
the mills. The limit of softwood pro- 
duction has been placed at 3,563 mil 
lion feet, 10% under that for the eo1 
responding period of 1934, and hard 
wood production is limited to 737 


million feet, 26% under 1934. 


NAVAL STORES 


AREHOUSE stocks increased dur- 

ing December as receipts at Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville consistently 
exceeded withdrawals. Allocation of 
production, under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was placed 
on a new basis, effective December 
sist, by the signing of an amended 
license. The new quotas are deter- 
mined by averaging the 1934 quota 


and actual production for 1933. 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


DEMAND 


Buying has been brisk in all lines 
except for the construction industry, 
with railroads lagging somewhat 
hind the general trend. \utomobil 
manufacturers, who accounted = fo 
21% of steel consumption in 1954, 
have announced January production 
schedules at double the December rate, 
and body design indicates greater ste 
requirements per ear, particularly 
fenders and with the introducti of 


the all steel top. 


Demand has seasonally d 


ecling 
orders booked are substantially above 
the reeord of a year ago, and cont 

to exeeed both production and sl | 
ments. At the turn of the year, tota 
orders were 29% above product on, t 
figure for softwoods being about 27% 
and for hardwoods about 50%. This 
is still far below potential capacity, 
and the industry has petitioned 
the privilege of raising $750,000 by 
eode assessment for trade promotion al 


pul poses. 


‘ 
t 
=. x 
Lae 
Demand continues light, with the 


deadlock between buyers and_ sellers 
unbroken, and emphasized by thi 
usual seasonal recession in orders for 
domestie use. A further factor ad 
versely affecting demand is the sharp 
falling off of export trade to Ger 


many. 
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MARKET 


The price of scrap continued to ad 
vance, registering a gain of $2.50 per 
ton in the last two months of 1954, 
lending strength to the primary mat 
ket. Bolts and nuts, which are not 
controlled by the steel code provisions, 
advanced on December 1 and anothe 
price increase is announced for Janu 
arv 15, indicating market strength in 
lependent ot the code support. On 
the other hand, a schedule of quantity 


extras on steel plates, structural 


/ 


ves and floor plates, originally an 
uneed to become effective on De 


mbe! B Has heer at ferred until 


Lumber code prices, coneeived as 
the direet and positive means of price 
stabilization in this industry, have 
never been an accurate market index 
since this code provision has been 
more honored in the breach than the 
observance, Following testimony ot 


widespread violation, affecting as 


much as SS% of all lumber sold in 


some districts, NRA announced the 
suspension of price control last month. 
The lower quotations which ensued 
were more an apparent than an actual 
deeline. 


Lumber continues i a dis 


tinctly buvers’ market. 


\fter six weeks of nominal quota 
tions unsupported by any considerabl 
volume of transactions, the turpentine 
market broke 1%e last month, with 
earlots ex dock going down to 51%e. 
This was followed by an irregular re 
cession to 50%4e at the turn of the 


year, prices later firming at about that 


level. Rosins remained generally firm. 


price readjustments oceurring within 


a narrow range. 
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SUPPLY 


PETROLEUM 


HE vear 1984 came to a close with 

stocks of crude and refined oils in 
storage at the lowest point in several 
years, and with production steadily 
increasing within the allowable output 
as authorized by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator. Despite a sharp increase 
in gasoline stocks in the closing weeks 
of 1934, allowable production of gaso 
line for January has been raised ap- 
proximately 3 million barrels over the 
December quota. Further drilling in 
the Smith-Schaffer Pool, Kansas, has 


been suspended. 


RUBBER 


EPORTS of production and stocks 

in Malaya both showed an upward 
trend in December, adding to the al- 
ready heavy world stocks. This census 
Was issued some two weeks after the 
meeting of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee in London, 
which nominally confined itself to a 
discussion of statistics. The annual 
report of the Netherlands Rubber 
Trade Association, however,  antici- 
pated the news by stressing the need 
of permanent regulation of production 
as a means of keeping stocks in rea 


sonable relation to consumption. 


ISIBLE stocks of tin have been 

substantially reduced in recent 
weeks. New York Warehouse stocks 
were reduced 1000 tons in December, 
to a figure of 978 tons, the lowest in 
many months. Tin arrivals for the 
month were 3095 tons, with 3773 tons 
afloat. 


ZINC 


TOCKS of slab zine are currently 

higher than for the past eighteen 
months, and production exceeds ship- 
ments by about 10%. The Interna- 
tional Zine Cartel definitely disbanded 
in December. 





DEMAND 


World consumption of petroleum 
and its products in 1954 attained a 
higher figure than for any year since 
1929, and current rates of demand 
are carrying over into the first quarter 
of 1955. Heating oils are seasonally 
in greater demand, the upward swing 
hecoming notable about December 10. 
Gasoline is less active due to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 





Crude rubber consumption in the 
United States in 1934 was about 450,- 
OOO long tons, an increase of 12% 
over 1955, and only slightly less than 
the record year of 1929. The optimis- 
tic foreeast of automobile production 
in the early months of 1935 is re- 
flected in similarly increased schedules 
among the tire makers to provide 
original equipment. The record of 
tire production in recent months shows 
a strong tendency away from seasonal 
peaks toward a more even production 
curve. 





Purchasing was quiet, though in fair 
volume. It is estimated that upwards 
ot 40% of the needs of large con- 


sumers are under contract. 


Demand has been quiet, but forward 


sales aggregating 30,000 tons are re- 
ported, implying that galvanizers are 
anticipating their first quarter needs. 








































MARKET 


Prices are firm, domestic heat 
oils advancing slightly while G 
C is strong at prevailing levels. 1 
cessation of a number of local 
line price wars during Decem| 
strengthened the market along th 
whole eastern seaboard and in t 
mid-west, where the most  notal 
change was a 2¢ advance in South 


Indiana prices. The Oil Administ 


tion is continuing its study of 1 
costs of producing crude oil in 


United States. 


Rubber prices emerged from a s 
ulative flurry following the Mal: 
census on a firmer basis for spot 
chases, and with advances up to 
points in the forward position. | 
favorable production statistics are ¢ 
parently offset by the prospect 
better factory activity in Janua 
Effective December 16th, the Dut 
East Indies Government reduced 
duty on exports of native rubber to 
basis of 16e per kilogram, dry weig 
This works out to about 5¢ a poun 
compared with the previous basis 
Oye. 


Tin prices were relatively stal 
during December. A rise in sterli 
exchange early in the month earri 
the price to 51.05, but it subsequently 
sagged down to 50.70, thus closing 
year almost exactly 2 cents per p: 
under the market of a year a; 


vO 
oo VU 


The tone of the market is firm. Ds 


cember prices ranged from 3.70 1 


3.75 cents per pound, being stabl 
3.721% at the close of the year. O 


prices stand at $25 to $26. 
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SUPREME COURT STRIKES OIL 
WASHINGTON 


some wise counsel as well as a setback when the 
Supreme Court of the United States (See Fig. 1) 
found the oil production control provisions of NIRA 


New Deal headquarters received 


unconstitutional in that they delegated too much legis- 
lative authority to the administrative branch of the 
government. Chief eriticism was directed at Congress 
for failure to establish definite standards of policy to 
guide and direct the President in exercising control 
measures over the industry. The section of the Act 
under fire empowers the Chief Executive to prohibit 
interstate shipment of all oil produced in excess of 
state quotas (See Fig. 2). Opposition to this feature 
came only from the giant East Texas field, which pro- 
duces half the nation’s entire output and which has 
long defied control of any kind. 

Oil produced in excess of the state’s quota is 
known as ‘‘hot oil’’ and in the huge Texas field has 
been the souree of millions of dollars in revenue for 
the state through regularly levied and willingly paid 
fines for such overproduction. Obligingly, Texas 
courts have held that ‘‘hot’’ oil so fined thereby be- 
comes legal and must be accepted for interstate ship- 
ment. State officials and producers have waxed mutu- 
ally wealthy by an arrangement that has kept the 
entire oil industry in a state of utter chaos. New, 
foolproof, legislation for control of oil production is 
predicted by Capitol Hill observers as a result of the 
Supreme Court ruling. 


U.S. TO QUIT BUSINESS 


DALLAS, TEX. 


vovernment intends to withdraw from activities which 


Further signs that the federal 


have been widely denounced as competitive with pri- 
vate business were contained in a recent statement of 
Jones, ehairman of the Reeonstruction 


When? 


Jesse H. 
Finance Corp. ‘* Just as soon as possible,’’ 
said Mr. Jones. 

‘“We have been going through the most serious 
times since the Civil war, and President Roosevelt is 
to be congratulated that he has not been driven more 
to the left than he has been,’’ Mr. Jones declared, add- 
ing that although the President is not disposed to keep 
the government in business any longer than necessary, 
without the government in business during the past 
three years he did not know where we would be now. 

The building industry, he predicted, will be greatly 


improved during 1935. ‘‘The dam has about reached 





the breaking point and the backwater will be released 
in 1935. 


plenty of capital available for it and the fear of using 


It cannot be held back any longer. There is 


it for that purpose is disappearing.’’ 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE TAKES GAS 
NEW YORK 


which has marked the progress of the Commodity Ex- 


Indicative of the steady expansien 


change, Inc., during the past several years, announce- 
ment has been made that gasoline and petroleum 
futures will be traded on the Exchange, gasoline mak- 
ing its debut Feb. 5 and petroleum soon after. Many 
attempts have been made in the past to establish a 
market for trading in these commodities, none of which 
have proved successful. Oil men generally have felt 
that their product does not lend itself naturally to 
futures trading. However, in the light of the recent 
Supreme Court decision on production control, and 
the anticipated release of floods of ‘‘hot’’ oil from the 
Kast Texas field as a result, many observers believe 
the Exchange can exert a stabilizing influence on an 


industry badly in need of stabilization. 


LUMBER PRICE PROPS FALL 


WASHINGTON 


tailers, the National Industrial Recovery Board took a 


Despite vigorous objections ot re- 


long step toward ending price fixing as a recovery 
policy when it suspended all price provisions of the 
Lumber and Timber Produets Code. After reviewing 
evidence presented by members of the industry the 
Board coneluded such provisions have been ineffectual 
and, in some eases, definitely harmful. In announcing 
its decision the Board stated: 

‘*This action was taken in view of the fact that 
the Board found, after public hearing, it was not prae- 
ticable either to enforce prices in major divisions of 
the industry (See Fig. 3) which are unwilling to oper- 
ate under fixed prices, or to suspend prices in the 
eases ot major divisions of the industry while other 
divisions are held to the maintenance of prices. 

‘*The order in no way affects any other provisions 
Attention is ealled to the fact that Ar- 
ticle VIII of the code, which provides for the eontrol 


of the eode. 


of production in these industries, remains in full foree 
and effect.’’ 
tive price cutting will not be permitted. ‘‘Where such 


The Board also indieated that destrue- 


a condition is found to exist provision has been made 
to stay this order in specific cases,’’ it pointed out. 
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BUSINESS DIVIDED ON PRICES 


WASHINGTON — A wide difference of opinion re- 
garding the desirability of price control features of 
the various codes of fair competition was revealed 
among the 2000 business men attending the first 
series of hearings called to consider such provisions by 
S. Clay Williams (See Fig. 4), chairman of the Na- 
tional Industrial Reeovery Board. At the outset the 
delegates were told by the Board that unless industry 
could prove differently, the price control features of 
most eodes would be removed. More than 100 speakers 
leaped to the defense of their convictions. Some de- 
nouneed the price control provisions ; some vigorously 
fought for their retention. A letter to the Board from 
Alfred Reeves, executive officer of the automobile 
manufacturers’ code authority, stated that ‘‘ by unani- 
mous vote’’ the directors of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association ‘‘opposed continuation of trade 
practice provisions in any code of fair competition 
where the direct or indirect objective is price-fixing, 
price maintenance, or production control.”’ Greatest 
support of the price controls came from adherents of 
the open-price-filing policies. 


DETAILS TRIP US UP, WARNS FORD 


DETROIT 


ditions for business and the whole country, with 


‘A vear of substantially improved con- 


gvreater attention to details,”’ is the advanee label 
placed on 1935 by the country’s No. 1 motor manu- 
facturer, Henry Ford (See Fig. 5), who, with ap- 
propriateness and no little skill, was dissecting a gen- 
erator as he talked. Asked why he was personally 
ministering to the generator’s needs, Mr. Ford re- 
plied, ‘‘I’m paying attention to details—just what 
you’ve got to do to get anything done. It seems, in 
this country, we think that if we have mass and big- 
ness we can get along. But presently we find that 
the details we have neglected are the very things that 
trip us up. 

‘“‘The coming year,’’ Mr. Ford went on, ‘‘will be 
better than 1934. The gain will not be spectacular, 
but it will be substantial. I think there is little dan- 
ger of false prosperity’s getting much of a start. One 
sure thing is that the people are more hopeful and 
expectant than they have been for several vears. And 
the instinets of the people are pretty good indicators. ’’ 
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NE of the problems confronting every purchasing 

executive is that of educating his suppliers as 
to the precise quality and manner of shipment desired 
by his company. On special order material, made to 
exact specifications, and treated separately in the sup- 
plier’s plant, these special requirements are readily 
observed for the most part. But there is another and 
more difficult class of item, conforming in most re- 
speets to ordinary commercial standards for the man- 
ufacturer’s product, but where special operating con- 
ditions, or methods of handling material at the ma- 
chines, may make it advisable to specify certain par- 
ticulars of packing or handling that differ in some 
slight degree from the ordinary routine methods em- 
ployed in the supplier’s organization. This involves 
additional eare and attention in the supplier’s plant, 
though it may not involve any direct additional cost 


of product. 


Such circumstances frequently present difficulties 
that are not encountered when the ‘‘special’’ charac- 
ter of the purchase is on a larger scale. Apparently 
insignificant, these details are actually of great im- 
portance in the smooth and economical conduct of 
the manufacturing operation, and are well worth the 
extra effort required to see that they are observed by 
the seller. But the latter, unless the reasons for the 
special requirements are made clear, is likely to see 
only the nuisance aspect of the request, to underrate 
its importance, possibly to disregard it as a captious 
whim. 


A long, tedious, and expensive process of eduea- 
tion is frequently the only means of insuring proper 
deliveries. The educational program must be per- 
sistent, and the buyer still retains his own measure of 
responsibility for conveying the desires of his com- 
pany to the supplier. The simple notation ‘‘as_ be- 
fore’’ on the order may technically satisfy that re- 
sponsibility, but it way not always get results. <A 
change of personnel anywhere along the line may de- 
feat the purpose, in the absence of specific instruc- 
tions, or the note might reasonably be construed as 
referring only to grade or quality. 


The ideal situation, from the buyer’s standpoint, 
is attained when his business is recognized in the sup- 
plier’s plant and every operative approaches it with 
the understanding that ‘‘this is one of Smith’s orders, 
and this is the way he wants it handled.’’ This happy 
state of affairs is by no means uncommon, and it eon- 


EDUCATING THE SUPPLIER 
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stitutes one of the earmarks of real service that is at 


the basis of satisfactory buver-seller relationships. 

A recent case in point concerns a buyer who fondly 
believed that by dint of much patient effort he had 
succeeded in establishing such a relationship. After 
some months of satisfactory service, he received two 
successive shipments which reverted in all particulars 
to the old practice, at variance with the instructions 
which had apparently been understood and accepted 
up to that time. 

His reaction under these circumstances was not 
only to reject the shipments and insist on a proper 
delivery, but to strike this seller’s name from his 
vendor list for an indefinite period and to start edu 
cating another vendor as to his desires. He expects 
by this *‘punishment’’ to convince the first suppler 
that his instructions are literally intended and must 
be observed. After a suitable period of penance has 
expired, he will again receive bids from this supplier, 
but he will have to be convineed that his specification 
as to delivery will be followed. 


Is this action justified ? 


A N eastern buyer comments on this question as 
follows: 


‘Without knowing the whole details of the trans- 
action, it is hard for any one to say just what he 
would do under these conditions. If the vendor's ae- 
tion was such as to destroy confidence in his reliability 
or eood faith, the buver S action is entirely right. 

‘*In principle, this is a problem of pedagogy rather 
than of buying. Is this the best way, or the only way, 
ot impressing the vendor with the neeessit V of tollow- 
ing instructions? 

‘*What effect will the incident have on future re- 
lationships? 

‘From the buying angle, the objective is compli- 
ance with the request, and not ‘punishment’ for fail- 
ure to comply. Personally, I have a feeling that sueh 
punishment is probably harder on the purchaser than 
on the seller, and if this is the ease it is not good buy- 
ing to forfeit for any considerable time the benefits 
of educational effort already expended, even if there 
is a certain measure of personal satisfaction in so 
doing. After all, the supplier in question is probably 
still the best qualified to furnish material as wanted. 
and the buyer’s job is to straighten out any temporary 
misunderstanding. My answer would be (1) firmness: 
(2) immediate development of alternate sources: 
(3) no punishment by boyeott.’’ 


lr » Benmerweewes Dern ieee 7 . . : bs 
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With apologies to Gluyas Williams 


Management by formula is one way toward efficiency; 


basic facts plus sound judgment 


provide a better way 


HE late lamented cult of ef- 

ficiency experts flourished on 
the theory that all business opera- 
tions ean be reduced to a formula. 
That theory was an excellent one 
as far as it went, and did much to 
achieve a semblanee of order and 
organization in the hit-or-miss busi- 
ness structure that had come into 
being during our industrial and 
commercial adolescence. The de- 
cline and fall of the eult dates from 
the realization that every formula 
has to be applied. 


Mr. Einstein has suceeeded in ex- 
pressing cosmic truth in compara- 
tively brief mathematical form, but 
so long as he is apparently the only 
person able to comprehend it, it is 
unlikely to prove particularly sig- 
nificant as a factor in human af- 
fairs. 

Engineers have compiled whole 
volumes of technical formulae that 
have proved of inestimable value in 
design and production, but in the 
hands of the layman they are noth- 
ing more or less than a meaningless 
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NE of the problems confronting every purchasing 
executive is that of educating his suppliers as 
to the precise quality and manner of shipment desired 
by his company. On special order material, made to 
exact specifications, and treated separately in the sup- 
plier’s plant, these special requirements are readily 
observed for the most part. But there is another and 
more difficult class of item, conforming in most re- 
spects to ordinary commercial standards for the man- 
ufacturer’s product, but where special operating con- 
ditions, or methods of handling material at the ma- 
chines, may make it advisable to specify certain par- 
tieulars of packing or handling that differ in some 
slight degree from the ordinary routine methods em- 
ployed in the supplier’s organization. This involves 
additional eare and attention in the supplier’s plant, 
though it may not involve any direct additional cost 
of product. 
Such circumstances frequently present difficulties 


that are not encountered when the ‘‘special’’ charae- 
ter of the purchase is on a larger seale. Apparently 
insignificant, these details are actually of great im- 
portance in the smooth and economical conduct of 
the manufacturing operation, and are well worth the 
extra effort required to see that they are observed by 
the seller. But the latter, unless the reasons for the 
special requirements are made clear, is likely to see 
only the nuisance aspect of the request, to underrate 
its importance, possibly to disregard it as a captious 
whim. 


A long, tedious, and expensive process of eduea- 
tion is frequently the only means of insuring proper 
deliveries. The educational program must be per- 
sistent, and the buyer still retains his own measure of 
responsibility for conveying the desires of his ¢om- 
pany to the supplier. The simple notation ‘‘as be- 
fore’’ on the order may technically satisfy that re- 
sponsibility, but it way not always get results. A 
change of personnel anywhere along the line may de- 
feat the purpose, in the absence of specific instrue- 
tions, or the note might reasonably be construed as 
referring only to grade or quality. 


The ideal situation, from the buyer’s standpoint, 
is attained when his business is recognized in the sup- 
plier’s plant and every operative approaches it with 
the understanding that ‘‘this is one of Smith’s orders, 
and this is the way he wants it handled.’’ This happy 
state of affairs is by no means uncommon, and it con- 
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stitutes one of the earmarks of real service that is at 
the basis of satisfactory buver-seller relationships. 

A recent case in point concerns a buyer who fondly 
believed that by dint of much patient effort he had 
succeeded in establishing sueh a relationship. After 
some months of satisfactory service, he received two 
successive shipments which reverted in all particulars 
to the old practice, at variance with the instructions 
which had apparently been understood and accepted 
up to that time. 

His reaction under these circumstances was not 
only to reject the shipments and insist on a proper 
delivery, but to strike this seller’s name from his 
vendor list for an indefinite period and to start edu 
eating another vendor as to his desires. lle expects 
by this ‘‘punishment’’ to convince the first supplier 
that his instructions are literally intended and must 
be observed. After a suitable period of penance has 
expired, he will again receive bids from this supplier, 
but he will have to be convineed that his specification 
as to delivery will be followed. 


Is this action justified ? 


A N eastern buyer comments on this question as 
follows: 


“Without knowing the whole details of the trans- 
action, it is hard for any one to sav just what he 
would do under these conditions. If the vendor’s ae- 
tion was such as to destroy confidence in his reliability 
or good faith, the buver’s action is entirely right. 

‘*In principle, this is a problem of pedagogy rather 
than of buying. Is this the best way, or the only way, 
of impressing the vendor with the neeessit v of tollow- 
ing instructions ? 

‘What effect will the incident have on future re- 
lationships 4 

‘From the buying angle, the objective is compli- 
ance with the request, and not ‘punishment’ for fail- 
ure to comply. Personally, I have a feeling that such 
punishment is probably harder on the purchaser than 
on the seller, and if this is the case it is not good buy- 
ing to forfeit for any considerable time the benefits 
of educational effort already expended, even if there 
is a certain measure of personal satisfaction in so 
doing. After all, the supplier in question is probably 
still the best qualified to furnish material as wanted. 
and the buyer’s job is to straighten out any temporary 
misunderstanding. My answer would be (1) firmness: 
(2) immediate development of alternate sourees: 


(3) no punishment by boyeott.’’ 
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With apologies to Gluyas Williams 


Management by formula is one way toward efficiency; 


basic facts plus sound judgment 


provide a better way 


HE late lamented cult of et- 

ficieney experts flourished on 
the theory that all business opera- 
tions can be reduced to a formula. 
That theory was an excellent one 
as far as it went, and did much to 
achieve a semblanee of order and 
organization in the hit-or-miss busi- 
ness structure that had come into 
being during our industrial and 
The de- 
cline and fall of the eult dates from 
the realization that every formula 
has to be applied. 


commercial adolescence. 


Mr. Einstein has succeeded in ex- 
pressing cosmic truth in compara- 
tively brief mathematical form, but 
so long as he is apparently the only 
person able to comprehend it, it is 
unlikely to prove particularly sig- 
nificant as a faetor in human af- 
fairs. 

Engineers have compiled whole 
volumes of technical formulae that 
have proved of inestimable value in 
design and production, but in the 
hands of the layman they are noth- 
ing more or less than a meaningless 
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services of more and better engi- 


neers in its practical application. 


NO PANACEA 


The canned sales talk, built upon 
the traditional formula of (1) at- 
tention, (2) interest, and (3) ae- 
tion, has vastly improved and ra- 
tionalized promotional effort, but it 
has seareely succeeded in narrow- 
ing the gap between the routine 
order-taker and intelligent, high- 
powered salesmanship. 

Accounting principles and for- 
mulae are well standardized and 
generally understood, but while one 
set of records may elarify the busi- 
ness picture and provide a usetul 
working tool for management, less 
skillful bookkeeping may obseure 
the essential figures and require a 
tedious audit to dig out required 
information. 

Economists have been very pro- 
lific in bringing forth formulae that 
take root in the experience of the 
past and extend their tendrils into 
the realms of probability, but with 
a wide divergence of opinion result- 
ing from the same basic data. 
Which recalls Will Rogers’ obser- 
vation that collecting statisties is 
much like collecting garbage: quite 
a useless undertaking unless you 
know pretty well what to do with 
the stuff after vou get it. 


ROBOT BUYERS 


The purchasing function has not 
been overlooked in the activities of 
mathematically - minded business 
genius, intent on simplifying and 
codifying the principles of material 
procurement in some hard and fast 
scheme. Some very fine and useful 
work has emerged in the direction 
of determining optimum quantities, 
ealeulating ultimate net costs, cor- 
relating the purchase and produc- 
tion schedules, and the like. These 
are all live problems for the buyer, 
and it is wholly to his interest to 
have the ruling principles estab- 
lished in an orderly and usable 


form. Yet the ealeulations have 


never progressed to the point of 


inspiring Messrs. Remington, Rand, 
Underwood, Burroughs, Monroe, et 
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al, to devise and market an auto 
matie mechanieal purchaser. And 
despite the facet that the mforma 
tion has been generally available to 
anyone interested in the technique 
ot buving, we still hear of ocea 
sional instances of inventory losses, 
obsolete and frozen stocks, bargains 
in materials that ultimately prove 
to be very expensive due to diffieul 
ties in processing or handling. Ete 
Ste. 

The answer, of course, is very 
simple. The purehasing formula, 
like the formulae for sales, account 
ing, engineering, or economies, has 
to be applied. Its truth and value 
are largely dependent on the inte! 
ligence and understanding wit! 
which the various factors are con 
sidered. It is not a simple job for 
the layman. We are dealing with 
equations of many variables—prob 
lems with various alternative solu 
tions, depending on the balance be 
tween these variable factors. W: 
have rules that bristle, like Latin 
grammar, with long lists of excep 
tions. These are matters calling 
for judgment, in addition to simpl 
mathematical skill. 


The efficieney addicts recognized 
that many such a situation was 
bound to ensue and they made pro 
vision for it in their scheme. In 
their terminology they set up th 
definition of an executive as ‘one 
And if any 


one still has lingering doubts as to 


who makes decisions. ’’ 


the executive nature of the buying 
function, he has but to fall back on 
this definition to find thorough jus 
tification for placing the purchas 
ing man in the executive class. 


WHAT TO BUY 


Some concepts of management 
still regard the buying problem as 
a matter of listing competitive bids 
in parallel columns and picking thi 
lowest cost. As a matter of fact 
this is the last and in many respects 
the least important step of the pur 
chasing process. Let’s go back to 
the beginning and note a few of the 
decisions to be made before arriy 


ing at that point. 
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At the very outset the question 
arises of what to buy. The answer 
to this is dictated by many econsid- 
erations ineluding the design of the 
product, the market that is being 
cultivated, the manufacturing pro- 
cesses involved, and other factors 
so integrally a part of the business 
poliey of any given company that 
they necessarily involve virtually 
every executive in the organization. 
For the purposes of this brief dis- 
cussion, We may assume that these 
viewpoints have been correlated and 
eombined in a definite specification. 
It is to be hoped that this specifiea- 
tion is not static, in these days ot 
rapid technological improvement in 
materials and processes, but in the 
consideration of any single requi- 
sition it is fair to believe that the 
company knows what it wants, and 
we may pass from controversial 
eround into the acknowledged ter 
ritory of the buver, who is charged 
with seeing that the requisition is 
properly and economically _ filled 
What are some of the decisions to 
be made before the requisition ean 
be translated into the terms of a 


purehase order 4 


HOW MUCH TO BUY 


In the first place the buyer must 
determine the proper quantity. This 
IS most frequently expressed in 
terms of maximum and minimum 
stocks of an item. But back of this 
simple formula are many basis de 
cisions. 

For what period of time in ad- 
vanee of actual need should stoeks 
be provided? Should this be eon- 
stant, or should it vary with 
seasonal demand and _ operations? 
What time interval is necessary to 
insure that a new lot can be brought 
in, and does this question also vary 
by some determinable seasonal fae- 
tor? 

What margin of safety should be 
provided for, in order to avoid 
emergency rush requirements? 
What is the eost of carrying these 
stocks and how does it affect the 
ultimate cost of the materials? 
What dangers of loss throveh de- 
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terioration or obsolescence are in- 
volved? 

To what extent must commit- 
ments be governed or restricted by 
the financial position of the ecom- 
pany? 

What handling expense is in- 
volved in the contemplated delivery 
What proportion of the 
shipment can go directly into pro- 


scheme? 


duction, and how much must be 
routed into the stockroom and out 
again? 

When all variables have 
been canvassed, and the mutually 


these 


contradictory faetors brought into 
reasonable balanee, the purchasing 
executive can tentatively calculate 


. 


his ‘‘optimum”’ order quantity and 
set up the maximum and minimum 
stock limits whieh are still tenta- 
tive rather than fixed determina- 
tions to the extent that they are 
based on a stable market and rea- 
sonable continuity of requirements. 


WHEN TO BUY 


His next problem is when to buy. 
On a generally rising market it 
may become desirable to exceed his 


maximums, and he must decide 
whether invoice costs below the ex- 
pected future market will offset 
ereater carrying charges. He is 


confronted with the pros and cons 
of term contracts versus spot mar- 
kets. On contraet purchases, ean 
timed ? 
On a generally declining market 
it may be desirable to curtail quan- 
tities and stocks that are freighted 


deliveries be economically 


with the danger of inventory losses, 
and to steer clear of any extended 
commitments. 

Within the long swing there are 
many minor fluctuations, whieh 
may or may not follow a monthly, 
seasonal, or annual pattern. To 
what extent shall he follow these 
short swings? 

How great are visible stocks in 
the industry as a whole, that may 
cause the market to show strength 
or weakness, and at what point in 
the line of distribution are these 
What is the 
policy among competitive houses ; 


stocks eoneentrated ? 


are they accumulating large stocks 


of low cost material that may re- 
sult in giving them a sharp com- 
petitive advantage at some succeed- 
ing time, or is it safe to follow a 
course more nearly approximating 
replacement cost ? 

Can orders be placed for pro- 
duction and delivery in the sup- 
plier’s slack season, with any more 
favorable consideration as to cost 
and price? 

What is the general stock or in- 
ventory situation? Can orders be 
staggered so as to keep this invest- 
ment relatively constant and at an 


Acme 


WILL ROGERS—"Collecting statistics is 


” 


much like collecting garbage. . 


economically low figure, or is it 
varied 


How will 


preferable to maintain 
stocks in exact balance? 
this affect the quantities ordered of 
ach separate item? 


WHERE TO BUY 


Having reached a decision on 
these points, he is not yet ready to 
dictate and order, for 


there are numerous potential 


mail the 
sources of supply and he has not 
even approached the problem of 
where to buy. 

First of all, which suppliers are 
equipped to furnish the material as 
required, with proper regard for 
quality, uniformity, and continuity 
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ot supply? Are they located favo 
ably for low transportation costs 
for convenient and economical cd: 
livery? Or are there trade agre 
ments in effect which might n 
tralize any such geographica! 
vantage? 

How do the proposed orders 
into the manufacturer’s schedul: 
Do they represent a primary int 
est or a side line of his business 
Is the 
command his 


business large enough 


best attention, 
would a smaller plant give the 
better consideration ? 

How many 
should be sought for 


How ean the available business 


alternative 


SOUPCE 


each ite 


divided equitably and so as to cult 
vate the good will of all supplir 

What are the reciprocal ad\ 
tages to be gained from deali 
with a particular company, 
how do they balance with oth 
commercial factors? 

Should there be a fixed police 
to direct dealing with producers « 
dealing through an intermed 
distributor? If so, what? 


JUDGMENT RULES 

By the time our purchasing m: 
has weighed all these points 
come to some conelusion, he may 
ready to compile a list of possibl 
suppliers and consider their res}. 





tive offerings. His ultimate ch 


may be decided by simple com) 





son within the selected group, but 

the process has been one of jude 
not After 

is the function 


ment, formula. 


this purchasing 
In this division of business, at | 
it is the fact that efficiency can be 
more surely attained by abstaining 


‘aS 


from a set formula than by fol! 
ing one. 

It is neither important nor pr 
itable to quibble about business 
corporate titles. They are pleasant 
appendages; they ought to be 1 
sonably deseriptive and accurat: 
and consistent with the dignity an: 
authority of the position. But 
job’s the thing, and the way 
job is done. Let us at least insist 
that the purchasing man is on 


makes decisions. 
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1. Average 1923-25, 100 
2. Peak, June 1929, 129 
3. Low, July 1932, 58 


HE vear 1935 appears to have 
made a more auspicious begin- 
ning than has any vear of the cur- 
While there are 


obstacles vet to be sur- 


rent depression. 
many 
mounted and no sharp upward 
movement is expected, domestic 
conditions are definitely better than 
a vear ago and the world situation 
also has improved. In fact, the 
recovery in some foreign countries 
from the low point exceeds that 
which has oceurred in the United 
States by a substantial margin. 

Currency stabilization comes 
nearer being a reality than since 
the gold standard was abolished, 
and efforts to revive foreign trade 
have been crowned with a little sue- 
cess. . 

In the United States the total 
volume of exports in 1954 was over 
2,000,000 greater than in 1933 and 
there was an improvement in im- 
ports in the period. The export 
surplus in the year exceeded $400,- 
000,000, the highest since 1930, but 
this is not favorable from an eco- 
nomie standpoint in that it added 
to this country’s large store of un- 
used gold. It has resulted chiefly 
from the dollar devaluation which 
makes this country a low-cost seller 
in world markets. The effect of 
devaluation has been partly offset 
by a rise in commodity prices, but 
at the beginning of the year whole- 
sale prices were only 9 per cent 
higher than at the start of 1954, 
whereas devaluation was 40 per 
cent. From the low point of the 
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PRODUCTION 


depression wholesale prices are up 
30 per cent, but most of the gain 
is in farm and food products. 

The upward movement in busi 
ness in the four closing months ot 
1934, which so far has earried ovel 
Into 1955, was due primarily to the 
automobile industry. From a pro 
duction standpoint, the past yea 
was a favorable one for automobile 
manutacturers. Output exceeded 
2,850,000 units, a gain of 45 per 
eent from 1953 and of over 100 
per cent from 1932, but it was still 
less than half as great as in 1929. 
In the year the automobile industry 
led all other users in the amount 
of finished steel consumed; nearly 
21 per cent of all steel made in thi 
United States went into the pro 
duction of cars and trucks. Pres 
ent plans point to a sizable increase 
in production from 1934, but gen 
eral purchasing power must expand 
if this is to be realized. 

In early January the steel indus 


try was operating at above 40 per 


cent of eapacity — generally re- 
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4. Year Ago, 72 
Month Ago, 73 
6. Current Rate, 74 


garded as the point below whieh 
operations are not profitable. The 
current rate was the highest fon 
this season in four years and buy 
ing in recent weeks has been chiefly 
ror current needs—not because of 
anticipated price imereases, short 
ages, or any other abnormal stimu- 
lation. 

The general level of industrial 
operations is much above the low 
point of the depression, but it still 
is about equal to that prevailing in 
1951 and is about 15 per cent below 
the peak touched in the early sum 
mer of 195-4. 


ment and 


Indexes of employ 
payrolls are several 
points below the high levels of this 
same period and the unemployment 
problem, together with mountine 
relief costs, constitutes the major 
problem to be tackled by the re 
cently convened congress. 

The President ’s speech, although 
eeneral in scope and quite idealistic 
in nature, contained some very 
sound recommendations on this 
eeneral subject which should be 
heartening to persons objecting to 
the free and eCasyv spending polieyv 
which was followed in 1934 without 
causing any marked improvement 
in business. As has been apparent 
for several months, the administra- 
tion is becoming more and more 
conservative on the subject of na- 
tional spending; as a result, busi- 
ness is somewhat encouraged, but 
will keep both eyes glued on econ- 
gress for its cue regarding plans 


for the future. 
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SOLD OUT TO THE FUTURE. By Roy 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


192 pp. $2.50. 








Prosperity is measured in terms of 


current conditions. Do our efforts 


to insure prosperity help or hinder 


our chance of attaining the goal ? 


M*: HELTON has thought 
deeply upon the problem of 
the dissatisfaction which pervades 
our world today, and which has to 
a greater or less degree character- 
ized human history throughout re- 
corded time. He has found an 
answer in the thought that we have 
forgotten the present in our obses- 
sion for the future — in the pro- 
jection and perpetuation of our 
own ideals; in an inordinate pre- 
occupation in the next generation 
rather than our own, a generation 
that will in turn be interested pri- 
marily in its own successors; in a 
coneept of the present only as a 
link in the evolutionary chain to- 
ward a better world and a better 
race. Under such a plan there ean 
never be any real attainment or 
satisfaction, only a continued 
struggle for something in the fu- 
ture; the individual present life 
has lost its value. This is his ex- 
planation for wars and depressions, 
for the burden of debt, for short- 
comings in our edueational and so- 
cial institutions, morality, and do- 
mestie relationships. The three 
ages of history that have most en- 
riched the world with immortal 
masterpieces of art and reason — 
the Athens of Pericles, the England 
of Elizabeth, and Florence of the 
Medicis — were times of zestful liv- 
ing in the present, rather than 
grasping at a world to come. To 
Mr. Helton, this is a complete an- 
swer. To anyone, it is a stimulat- 
ing and thought-provoking thesis. 


Primarily, of course, he is con- 
eerned with a way of life in the 
broadest sense, rather than the com- 
paratively narrow sphere of busi- 
ness policy. But his argument is 
so bound up with the subject mat- 
ter of national standards of living 
and effective demand, with govern- 
mental and industrial planning and 
the means of working toward these 
ends, that it is entirely pertinent to 
regard his proposals in the light of 
their business implications. 


INFINITY BORROWING 


For example, we are accustomed 
to regard the era of installment 
buying as one of the contributing 
factors to depression in that it an- 
ticipated future buying power to 
such an extent that current demand 
was necessarily curtailed. But this 
is a relatively simple and minor 
phase of this mortgaging of future 
earnings. On a larger seale, among 
corporations and governments in- 
stead of individuals, we still accept 
the practice as a sound and desir- 
able business principle. After all, 
the installment payments on a 
radio or car generally cover a far 
shorter period than the useful life 
of the product, whereas there are 
plenty of examples of 50 year mu- 
nicipal bond issues to pay for street 
paving with an estimated life of 
only a decade. Presumably we are 
paying today for ‘‘improvements’”’ 
that were scrapped in 1895. The 
bond issues of railroads and _ utili- 
ties, listed on security exchanges 





ROY HELTON 


up to a maturity in the year 2361 
and non-callable in the inte 

reach almost geological concepts ot 
time. And the accepted method 
of refinancing is the simple p: 


I 


of additional borrowine wit 
effect of pushing this maturity 
farther into the future. 


PYRAMIDED COSTS 


The result of such a continuing 
policy is, in theory, to provid 
means of prosperity for the present 
that would otherwise be unava 

able. But mathematically, it 
volves an appalling pyramiding 
cost in interest charges alone, doub 
ling the amount of investment i 
twenty vears, and asking the ult 
mate payment of six times the nom 


inal value in the ease of a hundred 


vear bond. Are we willing, or ab 
to accept these enormous premiums 
and do we really count the cost 
And meanwhile it imposes 
heavy burden on going indust 
Costs rise to excessive levels 


no compensating returns. Mr. H 
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ton quotes the chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.: 
‘*Our annual income has been cut 
in half, our taxes and interest must 
be paid at face. It now takes 45 
per cent, instead of 20 per cent, of 
our ineome to meet these fixed 
charges. As a people we simply 
do not have the income to meet 
these charges. Hence a continuous 
procession of defaults, foreclosures, 
recciverships, and bankruptey.”’ 

Is it not reasenable then to say, 
the author asks, under conditions 
such as these, that we would have 
more real prosperity in the present, 
measured in actual current returns 
in the form of service, utility and 
enjoyment for our investment, un- 
der a system which would live and 
finance its life in the present. And 
to a much greater extent this argu- 
ment applies to the future. In our 
anxiety to look ahead, he contends, 
we have merely succeeded in sad- 
dling that future with an impos- 
sible impost. 


LONG-RANGE PROPHECIES 


The answer of industry is that 
quantitative demand to utilize these 
facilities, and the earning capacity 
of each project to carry its own 
cost, may be earefully and aceu- 
rately predetermined. Statistical 
analysis and long-range forecast 
has been brought to scientific per- 
fection, with negligible percentages 
of error. 

Mr. Helton takes issue with that 
contention. It is commonplace, of 
course, to cite the errors of judg- 
ment and prediction on the part of 
supposedly qualified experts, that 
immediately preceded the stock 
market erash of 1929. Add to this 
an impartial analysis reported in 
the annals of the American Statis- 
tical Association, in which 11,500 
financial forecasts from reputable 
agencies and journals were com- 
pared with the ensuing develop- 
ments. That study indicates that 
the results of following a consensus 
of these prophetic advices would 
have been approximately 4 per cent 
below those obtained by reliance on 
pure chanee. On the basis of this 
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evidence we might better trust our 
prognostication on the fall of a 
pair of dice. 

We are asked to differentiate be- 
tween the predictions of physical 
science, which involves relatively 
few variables, and in which the 
changes wrought by time are com- 
paratively slow, and the predictions 
concerning commercial and eco- 
nomie developments in which hu- 
man and national and racial re- 
actions and ambitions are involved, 
a whole field of factors variable in 
themselves, and more so in their 
mutual reactions upon each other. 
This latter field: he believes to be 
utterly unpredictable and uncon- 
trollable, vet upon it the whole fu- 
ture value of our physical predic 
tions depend. We ean say with 
reasonable certainty that a given 
bridge or building, erected with 
materials of known properties and 
according to known physical laws 
of strength and stress, will endure 
for a hundred years. But we hav 
no assurance that it will be in any 
way adapted to the needs, the liy 
ing conditions, or the desires of that 
generation of the future. And 
our guess is wrong, our skill in 


physical prediction is of little avai 


INDICTMENT OF CREDIT 


All this is of course a severe in 
dictment of our present business 
and national outlook. Pursued to 
its logical conelusion it would put 
an end to credit, which is currentls 
recognized as the life blood ot 
trade, to the accumulation of pru 
dent reserves, to the anticipation 
of normal increases in demand, to 
5-year plans and 10-year plans and 
the whole system of business plan 
ning upon which our present emer 
gence from depression is predi 
cated. As members of an industrial 
structure which must exist and sur 
vive under present conditions, we 
must find these proposals thorough 
ly impractical. Like many another 
theory or general scheme, it might 
work if every one could be econ 
verted to a simultaneous acceptance 
of the idea, but it would place the 
individual idealist at a helpless 
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disadvantage in competition with 
other nations or industrial systems 
that continue to struggle along the 
older paths and build for future 
domination. 

But we do not have to follow all 
the way. Many business men are 
already eommitted to a policy of 
balaneed budgets and pay-as-you- 
go. They are today anxiously figur- 
ing the cost of taxes even within 
the span of their own business life, 
to pay for our recovery program, 
and are faced with a new philoso- 
phy of indebtedness, personal and 
international, that has been ferced 
upon us whether we like it or not. 


PRESENT APPLICATION 


Here is a thoughtful discussion 
of underlying principles and fu- 
ture implications that most of us 
probably will not aecept today (for 
so, says Mr. Helton, has the past 
laid its hand upon us even as we 
seek to control the future). But if 
it contains even a substantial meas- 
ure of truth and logie, we would 
do well to heed the warning in our 
commitments for future years and 
generations lest they fail to turn 
out as we now anticipate and so 
thwart our purpose. We ean all 
agree that at least a large part of 
our problem is to meet and adapt 
ourselves to the conditions of the 
present, and certainly this type of 
thought is a present condition to 
be met, a condition requiring 
plenty of adjustment in our own 
philosophy and in the means of re- 
alizing it. 





SMITH HEADS R. R. CLUB 


HARLES E. SMITH, vice 

president in charge of pur- 
chases and stores for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, 
has been elected president of the 
New York Railroad Club for 1935. 
In his inaugural address at the 
Commodore Hotel, Mr. Smith urged 
national and state legislation to in- 
sure the railroads equality of op- 
portunity with competing agencies 
ot transportation. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF 
GOOD VALVES 


Continued from page 12 


As a general thing it may be said 
that increasing the length of the 
threads adds materially to the 
length of life of stem and bonnet, 
which is a simple formula for the 
non-technical purchaser of valves to 
keep in mind. On the valves thus 
far discussed the bonnets have been 
of the type known as standard or 
inside screwed bonnets. These are 
perfectly satisfactory where the 
amount of handling is not too hard, 
but where service conditions eall 
for frequent operation of the valve, 
a bonnet and stem with greater 
wearing qualities is available. For 
these services what is known as the 
yoke type bonnet is preferable. In 
this type the stem threads in the 
bonnet are out of the steam and 
away from the heat, thus making 
for a longer life for both stem and 
bonnet thread. However, the type 
of bonnet just deseribed is neces- 
sary only in comparatively extreme 
eases in bronze valves, but the yoke 
type of bonnet is considered desir- 
able on all steel valves. 


THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


There are many times when for 
one reason or another it is neces- 
sary to operate a globe or angle 
valve with an extension rod. To 
meet this condition there are on the 
market universal joints which can 
be attached to the valve stem. Some 
of them are so made that they have 
the advantage of engaging with a 
groove so that regardless of whether 
the champing device comes loose or 
not, the extension rod will stay on 
the valve stem joint and still be 
operative. In other words it will 
be feasible to control the steam line 
even if the clamping device be- 
comes loose, as the universal joint 
stays on the stem. 

A common type of bronze check 
valve used on steam lines is known 
as a swing check valve. It is espe- 
cially recommended for vertical 


pipe lines. Bronze swing check 
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_ THEY TAKE SHARP BENDS 
_ WITHOUT WEAKENING OR 
| LOSS OF RESILIENCY .... 


HE perfect Phosphor Bronze spring must hold its resiliency but be 
workable enough to permit sharp bends without breaking. This 
dual qualification is outstanding in Seymour Phosphor Bronze spring 
stock. Above are illustrated a few springs taken from the production of one 
of our customers. Note the number of bends, some running as many as 
eight—all formed without annealing, and without cracking or breaking. This 
metallurgical balance is due to the careful selection of the virgin metals that 
go into Seymour Phosphor Bronze, and to the uniform practice of making as 
thorough laboratory tests. If you have had difficulty in obtaining good 3s 
Phosphor Bronze, describe your problem to us and we will be glad to make 
it a subject of special investigation without obligation to you. 


SEYMOUR PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO.,55 Franklin St., SEYMOUR, CONN 























Buckeye Silica Sawed Firestone 





TODAY 


more than ever before ... the Purchasing Director is the Executive whos« 


_ knowledge of economies means black or red figures on his company’s ledgers 


If you buy REFRACTORIES for SOAKING PIT, 
CUPOLA, LADLE or CONVERTOR RELININGS 





wouldn’t you be interested in a saving in this 


maintenance cost? Write to us for details. 


‘THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES COMPANY 


| SUILDERS EXCHANGE BUILDING ° * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IMPORTANT 


FACTS 


You can have EASIER, LOWER-COST 


TRANSFER 


I 








Resanpunes of the kind of 
records or papers you want to 
file and store—letters, checks, 
vouchers, invoices, and so on— 
the best and lowest-cost way is 
to use LIBERTY Boxes. Hun- 
dreds of firms have proved this 
fact by making unbiased tests. 
There’s a LIBERTY Box size 
to fit every need. In use, 
LIBERTY Boxes keep records 
in order, semi-sealed against 
loss or damage, free from dust 
and mildew, and ready for in- 
stant reference—yet no tying 
or untying. More than 53,000 
leading banks and business 
firms use LIBERTY Boxes. 
Many have told us frankly that 
these boxes cut storage filing 
costs 50°; to 75°) or more. 


STORAGE 
FILING 
BOXES 





“The lowest-cost, safe,’ systematic way 
to do storage filing and transfer work”’ 


~LIBERTY Boxes are 
made of the highest 
quality, water-proofed, 
corrugated fibre board, 
strongly tape rein- 
forced End labels 
attached. Labelling 
strips free. The pat- 
ented closing-cord-and- 
Atension-button  semi- 
‘seals contents, insur- 
« ing safety. 


SAMPLE FREE 


Standard sizes of LIBERTY Boxes are available 
for all standard office and factory forms. Special 
sizes quickly made to order. Write for free 
sample and full information or mail coupon. 
Please specify sizejwanted. 





Easy Filing 
Instant Finding 
ABSOLUTELY 

SAFE STORAGE 


Real Economy 














Boxes easy to use 


Semi-seal without tying 
Saae eee 2et 


———— 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY, Inc., 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Please send us sample LIBERTY Box and full 


information. No obligation. Would prefer size 














EP-1935 


for 

Firm 
Address 
Attention 
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valves are made with solid or in- 
tegral seats only. 

Cheek valves of the globe and 
angle type are also used. The body 
of these valves is the same as that 
used for ordinary globe or angle 
valves. They are used particularls 
on horizontal lines. 

We have illustrated and referred 
to several of the most common 
types of screwed end bronze valves. 
With the advent of high pressures 
and temperatures, cast and forged 
steel valves were built. Steel valves 
are made in the globe, angle and 


eheek tv pes. 


TYPE OF END 

The majority of the smaller sizes 
of steel valves are serewed ends, 
while the larger sizes usually are 
flanged. The yoke type bonnet is 
universally accepted as desirable, 
some types serewed into the body, 
other types with the vokes flanged 
to the bodies. Several representa 
tive steel valves are illustrated be 
low. 

A Union bonnet, screwed end, 
forged steel olobe valve, with the 
same type of cone seat and disc 
previously referred to in connection 
with the bronze valves, may be used 
for 650 pounds of steam pressure 
and temperatures of 750 degrees F 
This type is applicable to such sery 
ices as superheater drains and the 
like. When a valve with a bolted 
bonnet, and flanged ends is desired 
for this pressure and temperature, 
a forged or. east steel valve as 
shown in Fig. 4 may be used. 

Various designs ot boiler feed 
stop and cheek valves are available 
to suit every need. A design such 
as to permit of examination and 
repair of the check valve with the 
boiler under steam is very effective 
Boiler blow-off valves are required 
by law. The angle and straightway 
types are most commonly used in 
tandem. On pressures of 250 
pounds and over, steel valves afford 


the greatest safety. A straightway 


tvpe is shown in Fig. 5. A swing 
check valve for vertical pipe lines 
is shown in Fig. 6. 

The three 


essentials ot 200d 


valves apply just as much to the 
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steel valves as we outlined in the 
beginning of this article as when 
As a 


fact, the necessity tor 


referring to bronze valves. 
matter otf 
safety as well as low ultimate or 
maintenance COST, becomes even 
ereater with the steel valves, used 
as they are on higher pressures and 


Temperatures. 


COST PLUS SAFETY 

First cost is by far the smallest 
factor in valve purchasing. Cost 
per valve per vear is the measure- 
ment of the best valve. This cost 
rightly includes not only the cost 
of parts necessary for repairs, but 
a much larger cost of labor neces- 
sary to install the parts, removing 
and replacing the valve from serv- 
ice and other costs incidental to 
valve maintenanee. The best valve 
justifies its higher first cost, with 
reduced maintenance. 

Having now considered the dit- 
ferent types of the valves most 


commonly used, it is appropriate 
that a few words should be said 
about caring for them. No matter 
how earetully designed or how POW d 
the quality of workmanship no 
valve is indestructible. There is 
no use in trying to buy any such 
thing. Abusing a valve and then 
blaming the manufacturer because 
it does not stand up in service is, 
to say the least, poor management. 
The use of Stillson wrenehes in 
maintaining valves is to be eon- 
demned, and any operating man 
knows what a hammer and set does 
when used in tightening or loosen- 
ing valve parts. 

When good money is spent for 
good materials it is only reasonable 
that thev 


should be given good 


Treatment. 





McANEENY TO HUPP 
MOTORS 


ILLIAM J. MeANEENY, for- 

merly director of purchases for 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
and more recently president of that 
organization, has been named presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp., of that 


city. 
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THREE POPULAR LEADERS 
Fidelity Onion Skin 100% Rag 
Emco Onion Skin 
Superior Manifold 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS 
TO YOUR BUSINESS 


Will be a sound measure of economy. The 
multiple uses to which they are definitely 
suited permit you to standardize on one par- 
ticular line and grade for various uses. Esleeck 
thin papers are quality thin papers. They will 
) fit into your requirements at a minimum of 
cost, yet will give the maximum results. Send 


25% Rag 


for sample folders of the three leading Esleeck 
lines; they show actual samples of each finish, 


100% Rag weight and color. 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


— —_— 








COTTON PAVEMENT 
| bigeye roads are an interest- 


ing feature of the Universal 
Pictures corporation’s ** Stranger 
Than Fiction’’ series currently be- 
ing shown in hundreds of theaters 
throughout the country. 

The film pictures construction 
work on an experimental road near 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., in which cot- 
ton fabrie is used to reinforee a 
bitumin surface just as steel mesh 
wire is frequently used to reinforce 
a conerete surface. The cotton fab- 
rie is used as a membrane between 
two layers of asphalt which are ap- 
plied hot and under pressure. 

The Myrtle Beach highway is 
only one of several similar experi- 
mental projeets undertaken by 
South Carolina and other state 
highway engineering departments 
in collaboration with the Cotton 
Textile Institute. The results, at- 
tracting widespread attention 





among highway builders, have dem- 
onstrated that a cotton fabrie mem- 
brane construction assures smoother 
riding qualities, longer surface life 
and substantial economies in main- 
tenance of secondary of rural 


roads. 


RAW MATERIAL PRICES 
AND RECOVERY 


ARNING has been given to 

raw material producers by 
Publie Works Administrator Ickes 
that the enlarged publie works pro- 
eram proposed by the President 
does not necessarily mean larger 
profits for them. 

Mr. Ickes indieates that special 
efforts will be made to obtain requi- 
site materials and supplies at the 
lowest possible prices. He further 
intimates that the drive for lower 
prices will begin with products now 
subject to price fixing. This would 


now apply especially to coppe1 
timber purchased at retail. 

A lowering of building cost 
widely recognized as desira hb 
However, it must be noted that 
effort of the federal governme: 
drive too hard a bargain in 
chasing required materials w: 
tend to widen the discrepanc) 
costs between public and pri 
building, and thus encourag: 
ther displacement of the latte 


NEW BOOKLET 


ICHIANA PRODUCTS 

CORP., Michigan City, h 
has published an illustrated book| 
on its line of heat and corrosio1 
sistant alloy castings. The text 
cludes a general elassification 
materials produced. Photograp 
show eastinegs for food machine 


and corrosion resistant parts, | 


ning machinery parts, trays, fu 
ture, annealing boxes and ret: 
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* 
wOWARD Onn, 


WATERMARK E D 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 
* 


Tear it! Test it! 
AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 


if ompare it J 


LETTERHEADS 
FINANCIAL e OFFICE 
FACTORY FORMS 


Available in whiter-than- snow 
and 14 other practical colors 

six finishes, plain, ripple, crash, 
wove, laid, elite! itelate| made « In 
all standard sizes and weights. 


13 Ib 


to match “ « « 


for air mail « envelopes 


OTHER HOWARD PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD POSTING LEDGER 
HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 
HOWARD WRITING 


By FOR THE 
NEW HOWARD PORTFOLIO 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 
URBANA, OHIO 


Distributed by 
The R. H. Thompson Paper Co., Buffalo, N.Y 
The Cleveland Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio 
The C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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“QUOTATION MARKS" 


“=H 40-hour week is the logical 


work week in this country. 
Anything lower in hours would in- 
crease prices to too great an ex 


tent.’’-—A. D. Whiteside, 
Dun and Bradstreet Co. 


president 


“HERE are only six principles 

of unfair trade practice: inac- 
curacy, attacking price, discounts 
commercial bribery, breach of con 
Howard 


Heydon, viee chairman, Silk Code 


tract, and  ecoercion.’’ 


Authority; formerly secretary of 
the N.A.P.A. 

“TE one essential shortcoming 
of the 
that it has not vet found out how 


recovery program is 
to induce a business recovery.’’ 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice presi 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co. 

/ 

4 AM econelusion 
that 


for any corps ot 


forced to the 
it is humanly impossibl 
men to build a 
minimum price structure adequat 
for the multipheity of conditions 
affecting the division.”’ Lyle S 
Vince nt, former price eontrol diree 
tor, West Coast 


trative Ageney. 


Lumber Adminis 


‘a ET us relegate to the museum 
of economic monstrosities the 

theory of seareity as a factor in 

promoting industrial recovery 

A. P. Sloan, Jr., president, General 

Motors Corp. 


WE are started on inflation as 
surely as if the printing 
presses already were running in 


Lewis W. Douglas, 
Director of the 


Washington. ’”’ 
formerly U. 8. 
Budget. 


“” A CTUAL cost is a thing so dif- 
ficult to that it 
ean hardly be established accurate- 


determine 


ly for all of the varying conditions 


that prevail. And if it could be 


established accurately, the exten- 
siveness of the operation involved 
all but 

Williams, chair- 


would make it impracti- 
eable.’’—S. Clay 
man, National Industrial Recovery 


Board. 


“HE United States is already 


knee-deep in inflation, and 
getting in deeper every day. Tech- 
nieally, a government never be- 
comes bankrupt, by reason of its 
power to control the nation’s 
money, in terms of which its own 


Prof. E. W. 


Kemmerer, Princeton University. 


debts are payable.’’ 


‘i . > 
AM not expecting to find any 


very vigorous provisions for 
price maintenance in any re-enact- 
National Industrial 
S. Clay Williams, 


R. B. 


ment of the 
Recovery Act.”’ 
ehairman, N. I. 
“== normal course of recovery 
is not determined by human 
reasoning but by human nature.’’ 
Hon. Charles G. 
man, City National Bank and Trust 


Dawes, chair- 


Co., Chieago. 


““r=AIR competition must still be 
The 


competition. adjective 


does not destroy the noun.”’ 
Judge Merrill E. Otis, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, Kansas City. 
u ‘DL: . . 

HERE is no historical prece- 


dent for the unbalaneed budg- 
et or permanent national debt. 
Only in time of war have we con- 
sented to deficit financing, and even 
have been uneomfortable 
Prof. F. R. Fairchild, 


Yale University. 


‘i Al 
W" need large cotton crops 
to maintain our dominant po- 


sition as a cotton producer, and to 


then we 


about it.’’ 


utilize available labor, equipment 
and eapital. If we continue along 


present lines for a few years we 
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ST. PAUL 


Envelopes 





The original, deep flap, banker’s 
style envelope. The strongest, 
most resilient, smartest looking 
envelope on the market. Made 
of special fibre stock to meet 


exacting specifications. 


Oe 


Note These Features 


Feather light — to save 
postage. 


Tough — to withstand 
rough handling. 


Smooth surface — to 
take halftones, printing, 
writing. 

Extra wide flap — to 
protect bulky enclosures. 


Gummed right down 
to the corners — for safe 
sealing. 


Smart, good looking — 
to make the right im- 
pression. 


Write for Samples — stating 
sizes used — also purpose. 


CURTIS IOQO INC. 
HARTFORD 





“Curtis Fibre 


CLEVELAND 
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will have divorced ourselves forever 
from important foreign markets.’’ 
—A. S. Wolford, Marshall Greer 
& Co. 


“HE only thing that disturbs 
business is the matter of gov- 
ernment expenditures, both in vol- 
ume and in the manner of adminis- 
trating expenditures. There is an 
immense reservoir of business which 
will move forward anyway, but the 
assurances of wise control of ex- 
penditures will make business move 
far more rapidly.’’— Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce. 
“1T is the duty of the nation to 
prevent want among the unem- 
ployed. But to seek this end by 
compulsory reduction of hours of 
work which would freeze the pos- 
sible volume of production below 
the level required to give all the 
people the abundance they desire 
is as shortsighted as it is lacking in 
The 30-hour week 
would reduce production, raise 


understanding. 


prices, impede foreign trade, lower 
the farmer’s buying power, and 
put industry in a straitjacket, 
which would be disastrous to many 
businesses and fail to achieve a 
more even distribution of wealth. 
This program ignores the experi- 
ence gained under NRA with refer- 
ence to control of purchasing 
power, safeguarding the position of 
smaller industries, and problems 
of regulation generally.’’ — Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, president, 
Brookings Institution. 


“s=HE continuance of crop re- 

strictions will in a surprising- 
ly short time lose for the American 
farmer a large part of the foreign 
market he has heretofore enjoyed. 
The farmer’s problem is the exces- 
sive cost of distribution from farm 
to consumer. The Government can 
greatly help by financing ware- 
house facilities and by assisting in 
the marketing. Warehouse receipts 
would be the very best collateral 
for banks or Government loan 
agencies.’’—John J. Watson, presi- 
dent of the International Agricul- 
tural Corp. 




















HOWTO SHIP 





AIR 
EXPRESS 


1) Make up packages 
the same as for rail 
shipment. 


e Telephone Air Ex- 

press Division of the 
Railway Express Agency, 
or call a Western Union 
messenger. 


Door-to-door pickup 

and special delivery 
in principal cities at no 
extra cost. Packages are 
sent via first departure on 
fastest schedule, air or air- 
rail to any point in the 
United States. 


© Air express travels at 

a speed of 2300 miles 
overnight! Practically all 
types of merchandise 
accepted—C. O. D., Pre- 
paid or Collect. 


Flown in 3-mile-a-minute 
multi-motored passenger 
planes of United Air Lines 
and other lines. 


For Local Schedules and New Low 
Rates Telephone 


Air Express Div. of the 
Railway Express Agency 


(or call Western Union) 


Add a new word to your tele- 
graph code: AIRY X. Means 
“Ship by Air Express, Div. 
Railway Express Agency”. 








—— 
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BIGGER ano BETTER 
THAN EVER with 


276 MORE PAGES 


and 300,000 CHANGES 
THE NEW 25TH EDITION OF 
THomas’ REGISTER 


The foremost Directory of manufacturers and Sources of Supply 
published in the United States is now completely revised for 
1935 use and is ready for distribution . . 


The new 25th Edition contains new names... corporation 
changes ... address changes...new products...new ma- 
terials . . . new trade names . . . new capital ratings . . . For the 


past year our trained staff has edited and revised Thomas’ Register 
in order to supply you with the most complete and accurate 
medium possible for your purchasing requirements. 


Mr. Purchasing Agent: 


Thousands of organizations throughout the United States have 
used Thomas’ Register as their guide in locating sources of sup- 
plies and securing information for products which they buy. 
THERE IS NOT A SINGLE PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD 
that is as thorough and complete as this book. With the publica- 
tion of the 25th Edition every care possible was exercised to 
make it a still more valuable book for the busy Purchasing Agent. 


See coupon below for details for securing this book on thirty 


days free trial WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
& 
FREE OFFER COUPON 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
469 Eighth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me details for thirty days free examination of the 
new completely Revised 25th Edition of Thomas’ Register. 


I ce alaestly 9:6 ke aX Me cae k one div doyie kn van hts oa haw wed 
TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


Je 
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GEARED 
HIGH-SPEED 
BLOWER 





No. 30 


NEW, compact centrifugal compressor (‘Turbo- 
Blower), making use of a gearmotor, is intro- 
duced by a Milwaukee concern. By using the gear- 
motor for speed inerease, the blower can run at higher 
than motor speeds, thus reducing dimensions and im- 
proving performance. Pressures from .75 lb. G. to 
3.0 lb. G. are developed, the volumetrie capacities cor- 
responding to motor outputs from 3 to 30 horsepower. 
The units have application for foundry cupola blow- 
ing, oil and gas fired furnaces, pneumatic conveying, 
agitation and aeration, and for similar moderately low 


pressure air or gas supply services. 


LIGHT 
SUCTION 
HOSE 





No. 31 


EW type of suction hose construction which has 
a woven tubular reinforcement of strong cabled 
cotton cords and wire, making a very strong but light 
hose which will not collapse, has reeently been de- 


veloped by a Delaware maker. 


This new hose has a smooth lining ot specially eom- 
pounded rubber which has lone life and offers mini- 
mum frictional resistance to flow. Another advantage 
of this new hose is that if it should accidently be 
crushed, it ean be quickly restored to shape by use of 
a vise or mallet. It ean be easily connected to stand 
ard couplings on the job, and does not require sott 
ends on the hose. It is made in all sizes up to 4+ inches 
inside diameter, and ean be used in practically all 


tvpes ot suction hose service. 





NEW PRODUCTS 
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LARGEST 
PRESS 


No. 32 


C' INSTRUCTED to handle steel plates up to 1 inch 
in thickness in lengths up to 12 feet and steel 
plates 84 inches in thickness in lengths up to 18 feet, 
the largest machine of its type ever built for bending, 
flanging, forming and multiple punching has recently 
been completed by a Cincinnati manufacturer. The 
press brake has been installed in the By-Products 
division of Lukens Steel Co. at Coatesville, Pa., and 
will enable Lukens to supply bent or formed plates in 
extremes of thickness and length as required by its 
customers as well as for use in the manufacture of the 
welded steel structures produced by the Lukenweld 
division for machinery and equipment manufacturers. 

The press brake is of the characteristic design, has 
a clear distance between the housings of 12 feet 6 
inches with an overall working length of die surface 
of 18 feet through a 14-ineh throat. 


AUTO- 
GRAPHIC 
REGISTER 





No. 33 


EW line of autographie registers is announced by 

an Ohio manufacturer for the writing of pur- 
chase orders, requisitions, shipping records, receiving 
reports, orders and other multiple copy records in in- 
dustrial plants, features a new departure in appear- 
ance. 

Styled in the modern trend with a suegestion of 
streamlining and finished in two tones of crackle black 
and plain black enamel embellished with modernistice 
fittings in chrome, these registers are designed to set a 


Paaq 


PURCHASING AGENTS 


PRO 


IT HAVING 


INFORMATION 
ON FILE FOR REFERENCE 


A penny postal will bring 


“CROWN” COAL 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, AND RESULT 
OF TESTS AND CERTIFIED ANALYSIS. 


DEXTER-CARPENTER COAL CO,, ING 


Code Authority Classification “A” Clearfield District 
BROADWAY. NEW YORK TEL. DIGBY 4-2880 





new mode in their field, and meet a growing dema 
for beauty as well as utility in such devices. 

An audit copy chamber, isolated under lock 
key from the loading compartment, provides 
tailed carbon copy of every transaction which ma 
cheeked at the end of the day. for errors, missing s: 
slips, fixing responsibility, departmental analysis 


DEVELOPS NEW SOCKET SCREW 


No. 34 
RISTOL, CONN., manufacturer announces a 
socket serew featuring continuous, uncut fib 
neither severed nor broken, from one end of the se 
to the other. The continuous fibers give incre: 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 
623 E. St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 


(IO OO 
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if your plant has 
DUSTY OPERATIONS... 


q ... your workers need Pul” 














This is an important safety 


dends in better working 
efficiency. The ‘“M" 
Respirator is light in weight 

safe comfortable to 
wear and permits easy, 
natural breathing. Also 
used for protection against 


spray mists from paint, 








enamel or lacquer. Adopt 
Pulmosan ‘‘M" Respirators 
as part of your standard safety program. 
They are inexpensive and give long serv- 
ice. Order several on trial. Send for bulletin No. 9, for further 
details. Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corporation, 176 Johnson Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


PULMOSAN “=a 
— DUST RESPIRATORS 


mosan '‘M"’ Dust Respira- | 
tors for health protection. | 


measure that pays divi- | 





PROVES 
THEIR 
ECONOMY 





The proof of the towel is in the drying. 
And every lavatory test proves that 
Evergreen Double Duty Towels stop 
waste. One towel per washing, per 
person, is enough— jf it’s an Evergreen. 
Double thick, it absorbs four to five 
times more moisture, and it’s far stronger 
when wet. A distinctive embossing 
process gives Evergreen Folded Toilet 
Tissues super-softness and absorbency 


and an entirely different cloth-like feel. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 
Manufacturers GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 






THESURETY 


} OF SAFETY Svergreen 


TOWELS and 
TOILET TISSUES 
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strength in all portions of the screw where strength 


is most needed. 


VENTILATED 
GOGGLES 


No. 35 


EN who work in confined spaces or where the 
temperature or humidity is high, will weleome 
the ‘‘Duralite-50 Hot Workers’ Goggle’’ just an- 


nounced by an eastern maker. 


This new goggle practically doubles the area usu- 
ally allowed for ventilation. The extra ventilation in 
back of the lenses keeps them free from fogging and 
steaming—and also keeps the area around the eyes 
eool and so prevents perspiration from obscuring the 


vision. 


The hazards of stumbling, falling or colliding with 
objects because of obseured vision due to fogged 
lenses, are eliminated by these new goggles. Besides 
providing clear and comfortable vision, they afford 


dependable eve protection. 
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NFORMAS HOW 
for ALL BUYERS 


The MAY and JUNE ISSUES of The 
EXECUTIVE PURCHASER will reach 
every buyer who attends the Twentieth 
International Convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, and 
more than eight thousand others who 


will not attend. 


This influential and responsive group of 
buyers, in buying mood, offers the indus- 
trial advertiser a unique opportunity to 
present his sales message in a medium 


of timely as well as permanent interest. 


Co 
“i Creculive 
PURCHASE R 


is the ONLY magazine of national scope 
devoted to the interests of purchasing 
agents. It is the ONLY publication that 
will give Convention coverage as well 
as National coverage, and in a dig- 


nified, essential editorial atmosphere. 








Forms for the May issue close April 29th 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW! 
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STERLING HIGH SPEED SNAGGING WHEELS 


BAKELITE BONDED 


_. . The advantage of high speed grinding _ fast, cool grinding action of STERLING 
in foundry cleaning rooms is an established © Wheels, bonded with heat resisting Bake- 
fact. This advantage depends upon selec- _lite and so structured that the Sterlith or 
tion by careful tests, of the proper high Sterbon grains fall away at the proper mo- 
speed grinding wheel. ment to present new cutting points down 
.. . You will be agreeably surprised at the _to the last inch of wheel wear. 


Have a STERLING High Speed Wheel fitted 


to your job. You'll get results that please. 





Have you ) ( At your 
Grinding ¢... There isa STERLING Engineer or Distributor near you . . . ) Immediate 
Problems? Service! 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL COMPANY 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Co. 


Factory and Office CHICAGO: 133 N. Wacker Drive 
TIFFIN, OHIO DETROIT: 101-107 W. Warren Ave. 








